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TWO TRUTHS. 


BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 
“Darling,’’ he said, “I never meant 
To hurt you;”’ and his eyes were wet. 
“f would not hurt you for the world: 
Am I to blame if I forget ?’’ 


“Forgive my selfish tears!’’ she cried, 

“Forgive! I knew that it was not 
Because you meant to hurt me, sweet, 
I knew it was that you forgot!’’ 


But all the same, deep in her heart 

Rankled this thought, and rankles yet, 
“When love is at its best, one loves 

So much that he cannot forget.’’ 





-_<-- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





At Boise, Idaho, for ten days, from Oct. 
13 to Oct, 23, a woman acted as Governor 
of Idaho, not by election, but Governor 
nevertheless, clothed with executive au- 
thority and exercising it. This woman is 
Miss Margaret Reeve, private secretary to 
Mr. Lewis, Secretary of State. She acted 
in the temporary absence of the Governor 
and most of the State officials, who left 
signed documents in blank for her to use. 
Among the other things, Miss Reeve is- 
sued a requisition for the extradition to 
Montana of Dr. Veno, a notorious heeler, 
arrested at Pocatello on a warrant sworn 
out at Butte. 

->--— 

Mr. Charles R. Saunders continues to 
give object-lessons in his own person, 
showing that excitability is not confined 
to women. At a meeting of the Boston 
Common Council last week, in a debate 
which the papers describe as “up to the 
usual standard of acrimony,”’ Mr. Saunders 
made so abusive an attack upon the char- 
acter of the mayor as to lead the Boston 
Transcript to say that unless Mr. Saunders 
has positive proofs to support his accusa- 
tions, ‘the should not have permitted him- 
self to be carried away by the excitement 
of the occasion into such a wholesale 
deliverance of undemonstrable charges.”’ 


=_—-- a 


William Lloyd Garrison writes: ‘Mr. 
George Frank Stephens, of Philadelphia, 
who is to address the woman suffrage 
guests of the Massachusetts Single Tax 
League at the Hotel Vendome Nov. 6 at 
2.30, isa native of New Jersey. He is a 
manufacturer, being president of the New 
York Terra Cotta Co., whose works are at 
Ravenswood, L. L, employing a large 
number of operatives. Although a very 
busy business man, he is one of the first 
and surest to contribute his time in work 
for the Single Tax, the one remedy which 
he has so much at heart. He is dne of 
the most effective speakers engaged in the 
movement, appealing especially to the con- 
Science and sense of justice of his hearers, 
4s well as to their intellect. He is keen, 
logical, and fearless, and measures existing 
conditions by fundamental principles. His 
extraordinary activity in trying to equalize 


NDRKA GRIPENBERG,. | 
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Opportunity by the destruction of land 


| : 
monopoly, and the consequent emancipa- 


tion of the masses from industrial slavery. 
has filled his life with good deeds and 
sacrifices, and landed him in the Dover, 


| 
other day that he first met that woman 


Del., jail for thirty days on a trumped-up | 


charge of obstructing the highway, the 
real animus being an effort to suppress 


peaceful free speech.” 


-_<-— 
Several Armenian young men would be 
giad to do housework for wages, and 
several others would be glad to doit with- 


out wages, in any place where they can 


go to school, 





The World’s W. C. T. U. has expressed 
itself by resolution with clearness enough 
to leave no doubt as to its position in 
regard to Lady Henry Somerset’s scheme 
for the State regulation of vice. The 
abhorrence with which Lady Henry's 
project was regarded by the majority of 
the members was such as to lead Miss 
Willard to fear some severe expression of 
censure, and she used all her great influ- 
ence to have the pronunciamento put in a 
form that should be as little wounding as 
possible to Lady Henry’s feelings, while 
at the same time making clear the fact 
that the W. C. T. U. and its president are 
unalterably opposed to the State sanction 
of vice in any form. 


oo 





In regard to the wisest attitude to be 
taken by temperance women during suf- 
frage amendment campaigns, experienced 
suffragists must say to Miss Willard, as 
Miss Willard has said to Lady Henry 
Somerset, that, however good her inten- 
tions, she has made a great mistake. 
Every person of sense knows that in every 
campaign for equal suffrage, the liquor 
interest will fight us ‘for all it is worth.” 
Nobody,proposes to undertake the hopeless 
task of trying to conciliate the liquor 
interest. The question is not whether it is 
worth while to conciliate the liquor in- 
terest, but whether it is best to antagonize 
the mass of men. In aState where the 
majority of men do not believe in prohibi- 
tion, will it help or nurva sutirage amend- 
ment for women to go about proclaiming 
that they want the ballot for the sake of 
getting probibition? ‘To ask the question 
is to answer it. When a suffrage amend- 
ment is pending, women of all shades of 
opinion should make the simple justice 
of their right to the ballot the basis of 
their claim, and not go too much into 
particulars as to what they mean to do 
with it after they get it. This is the 
plainest common sense. Women who 
adopt the contrary course will hinder the 
success of the very movement which they 
honestly wish to serve. 





—— -_--— 


The new Club Woman bids fair to bea 
welcome visitor, as the months come 
around. There are wise words about self- 
poise that all women might profitably 
ponder, in the opening number; and the 
name of the editor insures its being ‘‘up 
to date’’ with club news from all over the 
country. Address The Club Woman, 104 
School Street, Egleston Square, Boston, 
Mass. Price, $1 per year. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. 5S. A. was held Tuesday afternoon at 3 
Park Street, Mrs. Livermore presiding. 
fev. J. W. F. Barnes, chaplain of the 
Charlestown States Prison, spoke on ‘‘Life 
in Prison,”’ giving an interesting account 
of the predisposing causes that bring men 
within prison walls. He told many in- 
stances of reclamation, and gave it as his 
opinion, based on experience, ‘There is 
no heredity so bad that it can withstand a 
good environment.’’ Of the men who 
serve one term in the Charlestown prison, 
only about twenty per cent. ever return 
there. He made a strong plea for more 
day nurseries and kindergartens, to keep 
the children off the streets while their 
mothers are at work. Chaplain Barnes 
paid a high tribute to the good effect of 


Mrs. Livermore’s and Mrs. Booth’s 
preaching in the prison. 
Mrs. Livermore followed with an ad- 


dress, describing some of the difficulties 
that beset those who wished to reform. 
A lady of her acquaintance once came to 
her and said, ‘‘I hear that you have known 
such and such a woman (naming one who 
was living a blameless and beneficent life), 
ever since she was two years old. Is that 
true?” ‘Yes, it is true,’’ said Mrs. Liver- 
more. ‘‘Well,’’ said the other, ‘‘a gentle- 
man who was at my house told me the 


when she was eighteen years old, in a 
house of ill fame.’’ Mrs. Livermore an- 
swered, ‘Madam, what sort of company 
do you keep? Do you admit a man to 
your home who is not ashamed to tell you 
that he visits houses of ill-fame? And 
would you take the word of such a man 
as evidence against any woman?” Mrs. 
Livermore said she knew that the woman 
in question had been drawn into evil fora 


| short time when very young, but under 





such circumstances that she was more 
sinned against than sinning. She had 
been living a virtuous life for years, and 
nothing would have induced Mrs. Liver- 
more to betray the secret of her past. 

After a vote of thanks to Chaplain 
Barnes, refreshments and a social hour 
closed the afternoon. 


2a 


WOMEN AND CLEAN STREETS. 





Since Mrs. A. E. Paul was appointed 
street inspector for the business district 
of Chicago, one of the sweepers was asked 
how he liked to work under a woman. 
He answered: 


We likethe woman. She does not curse 
and swear at us. Man foreman drive us 
around like slaves, and call us bad names. 
We don’t like that, so when he go way to 
get drunk we loaf on the job. Foreman 
come back full of whiskey and find work 
not done, he swear lot more. Woman she 
comes in happy in morning and stay so 
allday. She say, ‘‘How do?” and other 
nice things, and then we do good work, 
She see it and say so. That makes us 
feel good, and we work more. Woman 
all right. 





-— = 


WOMEN AS JURORS. 

At Boise, Idaho, women have recently 
served on a jury. As itis the first time 
they have done so in that State, the ex- 
periment has excited considerable inter- 
est. The press correspondents have made 
the most of the opportunity. That sense 
of justice which is possessed by the ma- 
jority of correspondents compels them to 
say that ‘‘in the end substantial justice 
was rendered the litigants,” and that briet 
sentence tells the whole story. ‘The 
women jurors were a success. 

Substantial justice is the aim and end 
of all law, and if it can be secured by 
placing women in the jury boxes, the 
world will welcome the innovation. Juries 
composed entirely of men have not been 
such successes, as a rule, that the mascu- 
line contingent is justified in sneering at 
the proposition. As only men have been 
permitted to act as jurors, this declara- 
tion is equivalent to the charge that men 
are not sufficiently capable or honest to 
render right verdicts. If it be urged that 
the law, with its puzzling technicalities, 
is at fault, the men must still be held re- 
sponsible, as it is they, and not women, 
who have made the law. 

The San (Cal.) 
says: 

Judge Belcher, of the San Francisco 
Superior Court, gives as his opinion that 
women would make as good jurors as 
men, except possibly in cases arousing 
their sex sympathy, and even in that con- 
nection he is not sure that they would not 
do better than the average jury of men. 
The history of trial courts, he asserts, 
shows that men jurors are prone to render 
verdicts in accordance with their sym- 
pathies. In a certain class of cases, in 
which women are the defendants, it is 
almost impossible to convict, however 
conclusive be the evidence of their guilt. 


Jose Daily Mercury 


The judge says: 

In criminal cases you can scarcely get 
a jury made up of men to convict a wo- 
man, unless the woman happens to be a 
notorious, habitual criminal. This, I 
regret to say, has been my experience, 
and the experience of many other trial 
judges. Here, especially, the value of 
women jurors would be demonstrated. 
They would not, I am satisfied, be so 
swayed by sentiment as to render a ver- 
dict contrary to the testimony. I most 
certainly favor placing women on juries 
on equal terms with male jurors, and shall 
always give effect to my opinion by voting 
for woman suffrage. 

The women jurors of Idaho have made 
a good beginning. They have demon- 
strated that they know what “substantial 
justice” is. 

In the reports of this Idaho trial, it is 
said that the “substantial justice’ ren- 
dered by the women jurors was ‘at the 
expense of precedent.’’ Precedents have 
their uses, but when they are permitted 
to obstruct justice, as not infrequently is 
the case, they stand upon the same ground 
as technicalities, and should be swept 
aside. Consistency is admirable, no 
doubt, but human conditions and affairs 
are changing every day, and a precedent 


established fifty, twenty or ten years ago 
o day if it 


should possess no vital force 
tends to interfere with justice. 
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FROM KINDERGARTEN TO ALUMNZ. 


The kindergarten training class of 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston, which was 
removed last year to 284 Dartmouth Street, 
is continued in the same place under the 
management of Miss Lucy Wheelock. The 
kindergarten of the school is carried on in 
the same building by Miss Manning. 

Miss Wheelock contributes to the Octo- 
ber Kindergarten Review the first of a 
series of articles on ‘‘The Training of the 
Kindergartner.”’ 

The opening of the evening high school 
for women marks a distinct advance for 
education in New York City. It is the 
first such school for women opened in 
New York, though similar schools for 
men have been in operation for years. The 
first steps taken in behalf of this school 
were in July, 1896, when the board of 
superintendents was organized. Circulars 
were sent to all the principals of evening 
schools for women in the city, to inquire 
regarding the desire for evening study in 
the higher branches. The replies were 
unanimously in favor of establishing an 
evening high school for women. Miss 
Katherine D. Blake, principal of one of 
the grammar schools, has charge of this 
new school. All the students are women 
who are employed during the daytime, 
and who are dependent on their own 
labors for a living. Miss Blake is one of 
the most progressive and efficient women 
in the New York school system. She is the 
daughter of the New York correspondent 
of the Woman’s JouRNAL, Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake. 

For twenty years, Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., has made the teach- 
ing of cooking one of its specialties, and 
has employed the best talent. During 
last summer its cooking laboratory was 
rearranged and refurnished throughout 
with the latest improvements, under the 
direcw on of Mivs ‘ana tvacher 
of cooking at Lasell and editor of the 
American Kitchen Magazine. 


Perret 


In his last annual report. President Seth 
Low reviews the recent growth of Colum- 
bia College aud says: 

In 1890 the old collegiate course for 
women still existed, and numbered ten 
students. This course has been sup- 
planted by Barnard College, in which 
during 1897 there were: Graduate stu- 
dents, 49; seniors, 21; juniors, 22; sopho- 
mores, 21; freshmen, 21; specials, 70, 
making a total of 204. 

The alumne of Mt. Holyoke College 
propose to raise $40,000 for a college 
building in memory of Catherine Hop- 
kins, who was appointed principal of Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary in 1864, and died a few 
months afterward. This brilliant woman 
was greatly loved. She was of the same 
family with Dr. Samuel Hopkins, the 
famous New England theologian of the 
last century, the late President Mark 
Hopkins, of Williams College, and Dr. 
Bennett Tyler, the founder of Hartford 
Theological Seminary. 

Mrs. Emily E. Hepburn, of New York 
City, and Mrs. H. S. Greenleaf, of Roches 
ter, were recently elected trustees of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. This 
institution has been coéducational from 
the start, but there have been no women 
on the board of trustees. 

A College Woman's Club with a hun- 
dred members has been organized at 
Rochester, N. Y. The object is to in- 
crease collegiate fellowship, promote in- 
tellectual growth and encourage any 
movement that will further the best in- 
terests of women in home, society, or the 
larger relations of civic life. The winter 
work will be devot d to the study of 
Russia. The officers are: President, Miss 
Olive Davis, of Wellesley; lst vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Kate L. Strong, of Vassar; 2d 
vice-president, Mrs. William 8S. Ely, of 
Smith; recording secretary, Mrs. Edward 
Bb. Fenner, of Syracuse University; corre- 
sponding secretary and treasurer, Miss 
Eleanor Lattimore, of Bryn Mawr. The 
active membership is limited to graduates 
from colleges of acknowledged rank, and 
to non-graduates who have studied for at 
least two years in such institutions, 

Miss Mary F. Winston, whose degree of 
doctor of philosophy, won from the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen, was one of the most 
brilliant victories of the past year, has 
gone to the Kansas State Agricultural 
College as professor of mathematics. She 
is a member of the American Mathemat- 
ical Society. F. M. A. 











CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. SAnAu CLAY BENNETT, of Rich- 
mond, Ky., has published a fresh appeal 


in behalf of ‘Federal Suffrage’ for 
women, 
Mrs. FANNIE REESE Pu@u is editor 


and business manager of the Gulf Messen- 
ger. Mrs. Margaret H. Foster and Mrs. 
Mary W. Mount are associate editors. 


Lapy HENRY SOMERSET is in a state of 
health that gives her friends great anxiety 
She is forced to refrain from public work, 
and is living quietly at Eastnor Castle. 


Mrs. JEROME BEECHER, of Chicago, has 
donated $45,000 to the Chicago Orphan 
Asylum, for the erection of a new main 
building, to be called “The Jerome 
Beecher Building,’’ in memory of her 
husband, 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON is 
coming to Boston Nov. 8, and would like 
to make engagements to lecture after that 
date. She is a most attractive speaker 
fur parlor or public meetings. Address 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, 
for terms, etc. 

MAJOR BELLE REYNOLDS, who was 
elected president of the recent woman’s 
parliament at Los Angeles, Cal., went 
through the Civil War with her husband, 
and by her bravery and devotion to the 
wounded gained fame and the rank of 
major, conferred on her by Governor 
Yates, of Illinois. 

Mrs. FANNIE M. McKoon owns and 
manages one of the largest ranches in 
California. It covers 10,000 acres, about 
fifteen miles from San Diego. Since her 
husband’s death, three years ago, Mrs. 
McKoon, although entirely without experi- 
ence at that time, has operated it so well 
that it is now one of the most successful 
ranches in the county. 

Miss Zozk ANDERSON Norris, of Wichita, 
Kan., recently made the ascent of Pike’s 
Peak, the top of which is 14,147 feet above 
the level of the sea. It was a fearful 
climb, and Miss Norris fainted’ several 
times from sheer exhaustion. She was 
forced to make the last part of the trip on 
the car that takes tourists up the moun- 
tain. She is proud of her achievement, 
but would scarcely care to repeat it. 

LADY WINDEYER, national superin- 
tendent of the department of franchise in 
the Australian W. C. T. U., is one of the 
most prominent delegates attending the 
convention in Toronto. She is from New 
South Wales, and her position, culture, 
wealth and natural ability have made her 
a famous factor for good in Australia. 
She has aided in every way such noble 
enterprises in her country as the Woman’s 
College, the Home for Consumptives, and 
the Womanhood Suffrage League of New 
South Wales. 

LADY ERNESTINE BRUDENELL-BRUCE, 
a widely known yachts-woman, applied 
the other day to the London Board of 
Trade for a yacht-master’s certificate. 
She had prepared to undergo all the 
requisite examinations. She pointed out 
that she merely wanted authorization to 
command her own yacht, and did not de- 
sire to serve on board other ships; but the 
board replied that it would not permit a 
woman to be examined for a master’s 
certificate, on the ground that the word 
‘‘master’s’’ implies that only men are 
eligible. 

Miss MAUDE GONNE, a young woman 
who has devoted her fortune and talents 
to the cause of Ireland, has come to this 
country She is the proprietor and editor 
of L’Irlande Libre, an Irish patriotic 
paper published in Paris, and has already 
done so much in the interest of her native 
land that she is referred to by her sym- 
pathizers as ‘“‘the Irish Joan of Are.”’ 
The main object of Miss Gonne’s visit is 
to create an interest in the centennial 
celebration of ‘‘the days of ’98,’’ to be held 
next year in Ireland on the anniversary 
of the Battle of Castle Bar. Miss Gonne is 
described as tall and lithe, with a typical 
Irish face and voice, about twenty-nine 
years of age. She is adaughter of acolonel 
in the British army, and is a native of 
Dublin. She became impressed with the 
injustice and cruelty of many cases of 
eviction in her native country, and she 
labored among evicted tenants for years. 
After the Parnellite rupture she removed 
to France and began to publish a paper in 
the interests of home rule. Miss Gonne 
was tendered a public reception in New 
York City on last Sunday evening and 
made an address. She will make a tour 
of the United States as far as the Pacific 
coast, lecturing in the principal cities, 
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EDUCATED SUFFRAGE A STEP BACK- 
WARD. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

A plea for universal suffrage in 
dawn of the 20th century! 

So long has universal suffrage been an 
accomplished fact in the United States in 
its application to men, that any opposition 
to the principle seems in ill accordance 
with the evolutionary changes in the 
growing wisdom of mankind. The pro- 
posal for its restriction by an educational 
qualification, as seen of late in the col 
umns of the WomMAN’s JouRNAL, strikes 
many minds as reactionary—a progress 
backward. Wecan not afford to tamper 
with the corner-stone of the noble struc- 
ture of freedom built on our National 
Declaration of Independence. We cannot 
afford to deny the principle upon which it 
stands, just as it is beginning to be ac- 
cepted, not only in our own land but the 
world over, for woman as an integral part 
of the human family, as well as for man. 

The final success of the woman suffrage 
movement must depend entirely upon 
keeping step by step in harmony with 
the eternal principles of justice. Any 
swerving from that base, must in the end 
prove detrimental to the women’s cause. 
Advocating measures of expediency such 
as limiting suffrage to educated women, 
should it avail to hasten their enfran- 
chisement, would segregate from the 
whole body of the people the unlettered 
and ignorant, thereby legalizing a new 
class-distinction, clearly detined, arousing 
hostile interests. The illiterate woman 
would be deprived of the security and 
protection which the ballot affords to life, 
liberty, and property. Being already 
under the subjection of man, she would 
be doubly defenceless. ‘They who have 
no voice or vote in the election of repre- 
sentatives do not enjoy liberty,’’ said 
Benjamin Franklir. Such cruel discrimi- 
nation, it seems to the writer, should not 
be encouraged by co-laborers in the cause 
of woman suffrage. 

To restrict the illiterate woman’s vote 
would restrict her opportunity to grow. 
This would be doing to others as we 
would not have them do to us—a violation 
of the golden rule. 

It will be urged by the advocates of an 
educational test, that the barrier to suf- 
frage is not insuperable; that it requires 
only the rudiments of learning, which 
can be easily attained, to qualify as a 
voter. But the fact that learning could 
be readily acquired does not justify class 
legislation so dangerous in a republic, 


the 


The ability to read and write can not 
always bea just criterion of intelligence. 
The innate sense of right and wrong in 
the human mind, helped by mother wit, 
would render Sojourner Truth vastly 
superior to many a scholar as a voter, 
Without knowledge of the A B C’s, a per- 
son may be clear-headed enough to dis- 
cern political measures better than his 
educated neighbor. He could see that 
legislation would always be in favor of 
the legislating class, and vote for equal 
privileges, ‘True patriotism, so valuable a 
quality, is not confined to the learned. 

When education alone governs, the 
tendency must be to brain aristocracy, 
more to be deplored than the aristocracy 
of wealth or family. It has been shown 
by universal experience that there is no 
class of citizens, however highly educated, 
that can be safely entrusted with exclu- 
sive political power; though there must 
be found noble exceptions among individ- 
uals who, under all conceivable circum- 
stances, would be magnanimously inclined 
to lift a disfranchised class to a higher 
plane of knowledge—to sustain popular 
institutions, especially the public schools. 
But the mass of voters generally would 
abuse concentrated political power. 

Were it practical and consistent with 
democracy, it would be far more service- 


‘able in uplifting civilization to disfran- 


chise educated dishonesty—rascality in 
high places—than to withhold the vote 
from honest illiteracy, whether of man or 
woman. Anunrepresented class is neces- 
sarily an oppressed class. 

It would be a monstrous wrong to 
deprive a tax-paying woman, not an idiot, 
lunatic or criminal, but capable of sup- 
porting and educating a family, however 
illiterate, of a voice in the disposition of 
that tax under a government in which 
taxation and representation are co-exist- 
ent. For every illiterate person who 
would be made to suffer by disfranchise- 
ment, the State is responsible. Were a 
system of compulsory education rigidly 
enforced, we should hear no more about 
an educational test. The whole argument 
is included in that terse, incisive expres- 
sion from the pen of Hon, Frederick 
Douglass which can not be too often re- 
peated: “I would not have illiteracy a 
bar to the ballot; but I would have the 
ballot a bar to illiteracy.”’ 

The only just vote in a republic based 
on the consent of the governed, is an 
average vote of the rich and the poor, 
the educated and the uneducated alike. 








The interests of the whole people are safe 
only in the hands of the whole people. 
Hon. George William Curtis says: ‘No 
arrangement of the suffrage can be per- 
manently satisfactory in which any per- 
son or class is permanently excluded; in 
which the electoral privilege is not open 
to all persons of full age who desire it.”’ 
ANNA GARDNER. 
Nantucket, Oct. 22, 1897. 


-—_--— 





MALE STENOGRAPHERS PREFERRED. 

In the recent pamphlets of instruction 
issued by the civil service commission, 
attention is called to the fact that, while 
there is plenty of room in the government 
departments in Washington for capable 
stenographers and typewriters, the term 
“male stenographers’’ has generally been 
employed by the commission. This re- 
sults from the preference shown by chiefs 
of departments, during recent years, for 
men to perform this class of work. 

Although in the compilation of its elig- 
ible list the civil service commission 
makes no distinction whatever between 
men and women, the singularly unanimous 
requests of the bureau and division chiefs 
that male stenographers be assigned to 
their offices when vacancies for shorthand 
writers occur have forced the commission 
to emphasize this quite general demand. 

A good authority, in speaking of the 
preference shown for men, says that the 
question of ability does not enter into the 
matter at all. It is, he declares, prin- 
cipally owing to the restraints the pres- 
ence of a woman in an office places on 
the men. And not the least important of 
these is that the presence of a woman 
usually means ‘tno smoking.’’—Topeka 
Capital. 


-_—-— 


THE GRAVE OF KATE FIELD. 

In a letter to the Chicago Inter-Ocean 
Miss Lillian Whiting writes: 

A memorial cross has been placed in 
Mount Auburn, near Boston, over the 
urn containing the ashes of the earthly 
body of Kate Field. The urn was com- 
mitted to the earth by the side of the 
graves of her father and mother, and a 
brother who died in his childhood, ‘The 
place isa beautiful one, on high ground, 
with beautiful overarching elms waving 
in the air. It has been my sad and sacred 
privilege to take charge of this last earthly 
tribute to the gifted and lovely woman 
whose ashes there repose, and I designed 
for it a cross of the purest white Italian 


marble, with the name, Kate Field, in 
raised letters on the short arm ef the 
cross. It is placed on two pediments, 


and on the upper of these—of the same 
marble—are inscribed the lines’ 

Spirits are not finely touched 

But to fine issues. 

And on the reverse (all being in raised 
letters), ‘*Pax Vobiscum.’’ There is noth- 
ing else on the memorial. Nothing more 
is needed. In her biography, which lam 
to have ready for the publisher in the 
spring, all the details of that beautiful 
and noble life will be given, and many of 
the letters written to her from the Brown- 
ings, George Eliot, the Trollopes, Landor 
and many other of the most famous and 
interesting people of the age. Her life 
was a more remarkable one in all its 
inclusiveness than has, perhaps, been 
realized even by those who most loved 
and appreciated her exquisite genius and 
lofty character. 
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BRYN MAWR NOTES. 





Bryn Mawr begins its thirteenth year 
with the largest entering class it has ever 
had, numbering about one hundred. 

President Thomas has been visiting the 
universities of Spain during the summer, 
accompanied by Miss Gwinn, professor in 
English. 

Miss Florence Bascom, Ph. D., who, 
besides being head of the Geology Depart- 
ment at Bryn Mawr, is also one of the 
assistants of the United States Geological 
Survey, has just returned from Russia, 
where she attended the meetings of the 
Seventh International Geological Con- 
gress. Miss Bascom found the Russians 
most hospitable, being entertained along 
with the other geologists at many ban- 
quets and receptions. The Czar tendered 
them a trip to Finland, the geology of 
which country is of especial interest. 
They also went by his invitation on an 
excursion into the Caucasus Mountains, 

Dr. Wilmer Cave France, who has won 
honors at Girton College in England and 
held a Greek Fellowship here, has been 
appointed lecturer in Greek. Since hold- 
ing her fellowship at Bryn Mawr in ’92, 
Miss France has been studying at the 
University of Chicago, 
both the Greek and Latin Fellowships in 
successive years. 

Dr. J. H. Leuba is studying educational 
methods in France and Germany, prepara- 
tory to taking charge of the Department 
of Psychology and Pedagogy. 

Miss Laurette Eustis Potts, B. A., who 
has spent the past year studying in Paris 
at the Sorbonne, has returned to accept 
an English Readership, a position which 
is also held for the first time by Miss 


where she won 


Fellow, Bryn Mawr, ‘96-97. 


| in New York. It is open to all students 


| of Bryn Mawr who have been there one 


year. The degree of B. A. is not neces- 

less, as the club and the college grows, 

that restriction will become necessary. 
During the past year the trustees of 


value of $300 and $200, to be open to can- 
didates coming up for the matriculation 
examinations from the New England 
States. 

One Tuesday afternoon the college was 


James Bryce, Member of Parliament for 


wealth.’’ Mr. Bryce is also an authority on 
educational matters, being one of the gover- 
nors of Girton College, and a member of the 
committee for looking into our American 
public schools with a view to introducing 


Mr. Bryce was much interested in all he 
saw at Bryn Mawr—and among other 
things remarked that the gown worn here 
is not an ordinary Oxford undergraduate’s 
gown, but a scholar’s gown; that is, a 
gown worn by a holder of an Oxford 
scholarship. Mr. Bryce left Bryn Mawr 
the next day. He has been attending the 
meetings of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Learning held in 
Toronto during the summer. 

The faculty are contemplating the adop- 
tion of gowns also. Heretofore only the 
students have worn them, but a com- 
mittee isat present deciding whether they 


next commencement day. H.S. Hoyr. 
Bryn Mawr, Oct, 25, 1897. 
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“QUEEN OF LABOR.” 





The most picturesque feature of the 
recent Kansas prosperity festival was the 
reception given Miss Edna Whitney, a 
working girl of Chillicothe, Mo. 

Miss Whitney had been elected maid of 
honor to the queen of the Kansas City 
(Mo.) festival by Chillicothe, but 
barred by the ‘‘Four Hundred” of Kansas 
City, which declared “ther occupation a 
barrier.”’ 


special train was sent for her, and when 
she arrived she was met 
Leedy, the State and city officials, and a 
multitude of from 10,000 to 15,000 

According to the press despatches, no 
such demonstration had ever been wit- 
nessed in that city before. The receptions 
accorded President Harrison a few years 
ago and to Bryan last fall pale into insig- 
nificance in comparison. ‘When the train 
pandemonium was continued for more 
than an hour, as the procession passed up 
and down the 
were thronged. 

The procession was several miles long, 
and was participated in by 
Leedy and many dignitaries of the State. 
Some of the banners read: “Snubbed by 
Missouri, honored by Kansas;’’ ‘‘We have 
prosperity in Kansas, but we had to work 
for it;’ ‘‘Miss Whitney honors labor, 
Kansas honors her;’ ‘Honest toil beats 
Norman blood in Kansas; ‘No royal 
road to honor in Kansas; ‘*’Tis noble to 
be good in Kansas;’ ‘‘True hearts are 
more than coronets in Kansas; ‘Sweet 
are the uses of adversity in Kansas.”’ 

“The magnificent demonstration made 
in honor of that pure, beautiful working 
girl,’ said Governor Leedy afterwards, 
“gave me more satisfaction than anything 
that ever before occurred in my life. 
Labor made Kansas what it is, and the 
scenes to-day show that Kansas delights 
to honor labor.” 

In company with the State oflicers Miss 
Whitney reviewed all the parades of the 
week, and was a central figure in the ex- 
ercises. A retinue of attendants was 
placed at her command, and her every 
move was made with honor and ceremony. 


-_—- 


WOMEN PRINTERS IN ENGLAND. 


Emily Hall, writing in the London | 


Woman's Signal of women printers, gives | 
many interesting facts. The occupation | 
was opened to women in England by the | 








late Emily Faithful, when she started the 

Victoria Press. Only a small proportion 
of the number of persons now engaged in 
printing are women, and with few excep- 
tions they 
than are paid to men. Onereason alleged 
for the exclusion of women from the 
trade is that they are not able to lift the 
‘forms’ and do not understand the work 

beyond simple setting up. At the Wo- 
men’s Printing Society in London, which 
has been twenty years at work, and ata 
little printing office started by one of the 
apprentices trained by that society, who | 
married a printer, the girls are thoroughly | 


are paid much lower wages 


1 


shall not inaugurate the custom on the | 


was | 


| 
She was immediately invited to become | 
queen of labor at the Kansas festival. A | 


by Governor | 


pulled in, a mighty shout arose, and the | 
principal streets, which | 


Governor | 


aad | self, 


99 6 


work, ‘‘jobbing, 


distinct from composing. 


’ 
M. D. Hopkins, B. A., M. A., and English | trained; they do book and newspaper within the limited sphere to which man’s 
}. imposing,” and *tmak- | 
A Bryn Mawr Club has been organized | ing up,” everything, in short, but the | demonstrated her capacity for 
actual machining, which is a process quite 


standards held her. She has nobly 


higher 


education. Then, in the wider fields of 


But most of | coéducation, side by side in lessons with 
the firms which employ women do not 


men, she has not lost in her 


Separate 


sary for membership as yet, though doubt- | initiate them into anything beyond set- | sphere, and she has shared higher honors 
ting up, correcting and distributing. And 


in mighty colleges. The last barrier to 


then they say, ‘‘there are certain parts of | her mental kingdom has been won, The 


” 


| the work women cannot do. 


lifting the ‘forms.’ 
ments: ‘‘When there are men on the | 


premises it is, of course, much wiser not | 
| to let women do this work, though, as a 

matter of fact, the carrying of heavy coal 
honored by a visit from the Rt. Hon. | boxes and butlers’ trays full of crockery 


work, and is much more continuous.” 
The rapid increase of trade-unionism 
helps to keep women out of the trade, 
|The unions will not admit women unless 
they receive the same pay as men, and 


certain of their features into England. | employers will not employ women unless |! she who by honest labor e 


they will work cheaper than men. In 
Scotland, the unions declare that they 
have no objection to enroll women as 
| members if they are eligible, that is, re- 
| ceive the same wages as the men. ‘They 
thus throw the onus on the employers, or 
on the inability of the women to induce 
employers to place them on an equal foot- 
ing with the men, while masters, even of 
| non-society houses, not infrequently say 
that they are afraid to employ women, as 
the men would object, and when a stress 
of work came would fail them. Between 
the two the women are placed in an im- 
passe.”’ 

In Edinburgh, about 350 women com- 
| positors are employed, a larger number 
| than in any other city or town in the 
| kingdom, They are paid less than one- 
| half of the wages paid to men. One 
; woman proof-reader belongs to the Scot- 

tish Trade Society, as she receives the 
recognized wages. One woman also has 
| joined the London Compositors’ Society. 
| She is the daughter of a late master 
| printer, and was employed by the late 
| William Morris, at the Kelmscott Press, 
and received the same wages as the men. 





| 
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SONS OF TEMPERANCE FOR LICENSE 
SUFFRAGE. 


1 LynpDE St. PLAct, Bosron, MAss., | 
Oct, 22, 1897. \ 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 


| lution introduced by and unani- 
mously adopted by the Grand Division of 
| the Sons of Temperance at its session in 
| Lawrence last Wednesday, Oct. 20: 


me, 


| Resolved, That the Committee on Legisla- | 
be and hereby is authorized and in- | 
and all measures | 


tion 


structed to support any 


giving to women the right of suffrage on the | 


license question. 
| [had prepared resolutions in behalf of 
| full suffrage, but was unable to introduce 
' them on account of limited time. 
| allowed to present the enclosed on a ques- 
| tion of privilege. Sincerely yours, 
JAMES F, Morron, Jr. 


—7=e 


| 
| THE NEW WOMAN AND THE OLD. 


of The 
“The 





John Temple Graves, editor 
Atlanta Journal, in a lecture on 
New Woman and the Old,” says: 

“It is no longer fashionable to go into 
ecstasies over woman. She is no longer 
a sentiment; she is a problem, and it is 
our unhappy mission to grapple with her, 
or surrender, as I have done. The issues 
she brings are vital. In their scope, in 
their importance, in their far-reaching 
effects, involving as they do a full half of 
the human race, and the destiny of the 
whole race, woman’s struggle for her 
rights and nobler standards makes the 
foremost problem of this world. After 
six thousand years of subordination, wo- 
man is at last in rebellion against the 
things that be. For sixty centuries she 
has been content to crown the victor in 
the lists of human endeavor; now she is 
herself in the lists for the crown and the 
laurels of strife. We in the exigency of 
this material age repeat the cry, ‘Room 
for the lady.’ And we have made room for 
her; or, rather, she has made it for her- 
In every forum of discussion and in 
every field of strife, in the professions 
and in the trades, in the ranks of the 
workers everywhere, she has won her 
way and held her own. Her triumphs 
over heathen prejudice have been magnif- 
icent. 
sword of progress. 





to new fields and wider triumphs. 

“First, then, woman has won her way 
to the schools of the country. She has 
converted the prejudice which has shut 
her out from her education. Thanks to 
her own persistent courage, and against 
the persistent protest of narrowness and 
bigotry, she has ennobled and glorified 
that privilege of intelligence. For athou- 
sand years men have said that woman had 
no brain for a higher development, and 
that her limited capacities were safer 


The only 
Bryn Mawr have established, among other | thing women do not do at 66 Whitcomb with courage, energy, and splendid pur. 
prizes,two competitive scholarships,of the | Street (the Women’s Printing Society) is | pose, her brains are putting into peril the 
Miss Hall com- | intellectual superiority of the other sex.” 


According to promise, [| enclose a reso- 


I was | 


gates have been opened everywhere, and 


Speaking of woman suffrage, he said: 

“The best reason, of course, is the 
great, eternal principle that taxation and 
representation must be coéqual and e¢o- 
extensive. She who can vote her stock 


up and down long flights of stairs, as | in a bank meeting rightly thinks that she 
Aberdeen,and author of “The Holy Roman | hundreds of domestic servants do every | should be consulted 


Empire,” and “The American Common- | day of their lives, is scarcely less heavy | dealing with the banking system are in 
Py . « 


when the 


issues 
| debate. She who can vote her railroad 
| stock ought to be consulted in dealing 
with railroads. She who can vote in the 
| School committee should have due weight 
in the consideration of educational laws, 
arns the money 
to pay in full her honest taxes, rightly 
| thinks that she should have an equal 
voice in deciding how and by whom 
those taxes are to be expended. And 
she who is the queen and guardian of the 
home may well insist that her vote shall 
supplement her perils in those mighty 
questions that concern her children and 
her home.”’ 





CHINESE WOMEN SLAVES. 


Girls are regularly kidnapped in their 

homes in the Orient, brought to America 
| by fraud and imposture, passed through 
the custom house in San Francisco under 
false oaths, in fear of death or dire con- 
sequences, put up at auction before pro- 
| fessional slave merchants, knocked down 
| to the highest bidder, and condemned, in 
| the majority of instances, to a life under 
| duress in the Chinese brothels of an 
| American city. 

A young Chinese girl, from 9 to 12 years 
| of age, in San Francisco to-day has a mar- 
ket value of from $150 to $500. A girl 
| from 12 to 16, if attractive, is quoted on 
| change among the high-binders, who con- 
| stitute the brokers in this unique Ameri- 
| can Exchange, at from $500 to $1,500, 
| while for girls over this age the prices 
| range up to $3,500, which has been paid 
|on the ground that such an investment 
| will return a profit of 20 or 30 per cent. 
ut when we ask that American women 
| may have a legal right to help elect a city 

government which will put an end to this 
| horrible cruelty, our remonstrants say: 
“We have all the rights we want.”’ 





-_><- 


WOMEN ON ENGLISH SCHOOL BOARDS. 

en 

| ‘Ten women are already announced as 
| candidates for the London School Board 
| election to be held in November. The 
London Woman's Signal says: 


There never has been a fair proportion 
of women members, not because of the 
unwillingness of the electors to return 
lady members, but because of the scarcity 
of women candidates. A difficulty about 
a London School Board election is its ex- 
pensiveness. ‘The * Divisions’’ are so 
huge that the cost of effectively appealing 
to the electors is prohibitory to a great 
many women who would be useful and 
efficient members. It is no good for a 
woman to stand unless she dves see her 
way to spend enough to let the constitu- 
ency hear of her and see her; and the 
cost of printing and circulating an ad- 
dress by the ten thousand, of hiring halls 
and announcing the meetings, and of 
advertising in the local papers (the neces- 
sary price of getting the speeches re- 
ported, as a rule), mounts up to a large 
sum in a constituency of 50,000 or 60,000 
voters. A capable, businesslike woman 
who can spend enough money to effec- 
tually bring herself before the electors, 
will be almost certainly elected. But if 
she cannot do this, she will very likely 
fail, no matter how good her qualifications, 
and women comparatively rarely are ina 
position to spend much money. The 
City’? of London is the one ‘Division” 
in which, by a happy family arrange- 
ment, a contest has been avoided for 
many successive elections. Miss Rose 
Davenport-Hill has had the good fortune 
to sit for this division for the past eigh- 
teen years, and has devoted herself to the 
care of the children in the Industrial 
Schools—the *‘waif’’ class for whose bene- 
fit her father in his day also did much 
good work. Miss Davenport- Hill has 
now decided, to the general regret, to re- 
sign her work on the Board. 


~ soe —- 





But she has not yet released the | 
She is marching on | 


A SINGULAR CASE. 


A peculiar case was tried at Dixon last 
week before Judge Givens, says the Madi- 
sonville, Ky., Hustler. Rev. Jesse White 
is pastor of what is known as the Chaly- 
beate church, in Webster County. One of 
the rules of the church was that the 
women should occupy one side of the 
house and the men the other. A trans- 
gression of this rule is what caused the 
trouble. 

A young man by the name of Crook, 





from Henderson County, was in the neigh- 
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porhood, and took his sweetheart 
church one night and sat down by her, as 
he had been accustomed to do at home. 
Rev. Mr. White called his attention to the 
rule of the church, requiring him to move 
to the men’s side, Crook refused, saying 
he had come with the lady, and he didn’t 
know of any law he was violating when 
he sat by her side. Rev. Mr. White called 
on some of the elders to Crook. 
During this time quite acommotion arose. 

Finally Crook agreed, rather than be 
the cause of much disturbance, to 
move over on the men’s side. Rev. Mr. 
White informed him it was too late, and 
ordered the elder arrest him. The 
eltler proceeded to do so, and a distur- 
bance resulted. The whole business was 
brought into court, and Rev. Mr. White 
pleaded his own case before the jury. The 


arrest 


80 


to 


jury came to the conclusion that Rev, Mr. 
White was the principal cause of the dis- 
turbance, and assess@d a fine of $29 upon 
him. It is about the first we ever 
heard of where a preacher was fined for 


case 


disturbing his own worship. 


=_-- 


‘GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

lowa has 1,145 convicts in State’s prison, 
of whom 1,132 are men and only 15 are 
women. 

Professor John Bascom, of Williams 
College, Prohibition candidate for gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, staunchly reffirms 
his faith in the principle of woman suf- 
frage. 

Unmarried women were not allowed a 
voice in any way at the recent election in 
Whiteston, Long Island, on the new water 
supply, although married women could 
cast votes through their husbands. 


In the prisons of Massachusetts there 
are now 6,912 men and 1,145 women. Inthe 
Concord Reformatory for Men there has 
been this year an increase of 50, in the 
Sherman Reformatory for Women a de- 
crease of 45. 

Mrs. Laura E. Richards, the author of 
“Captain January,”’ has written a new 
book, entitled ‘‘The Three Margarets.”’ 
It will be published by Estes and Lauriat, 
and is said to be one of the cleverest stories 
for girls the author has written. 

Mrs. Edward R. Wharton Mrs. 
Victor Sorchan, of Newport, R. L, have 
raised nearly $800 to decorate the bare 
walls of the local school buildings with 
pictures and placques. They have formed 
a society to encourage the beautification 
of school buildings. 


and 


Miss Marion H. Brazier is prepared to 
give informal talks before clubs, chapters, 
Woman's Relief Corps, Daughters of 
Veterans,and other organizations through- 
out New England. Her subjects are 
“Patriotism Abroad,’ “Cremation: Is it 
a Fad?” and “Are We Growing Old 
Gracefully?’’ Miss Brazier’s terms are 


reasonable. Address, The Copley, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Mrs. Reeves, the wife of the former 


labor minister in New Zealand, described 
at a recent meeting in England the way 
in which home work is regulated in the 
colony. Every place where more than 
one person works is considered a factory, 
and the woman inspector can enter at any 
hour, day or night. Goods made at home 
are ticketed ‘‘Home-made,’”’ and many 
persons will not buy garments made in 
this way, for fear of infection. 

Jessie Margaret King, writing in Good 
Words on the International Woman’s 
Congress held in Berlin last year, says: 
“Most of us, I daresay, hold the con- 
vention opinion about German women. 
We think of them as model housewives, 
and nothing more; immersed in domestic 
details, with not a thought to spare for 
culture, or the wider world of intellectual 
endeavor. 
The Berlin 


to have fallacies disproved. 


congress, if it had no other function, 
exhibited in a strong light the great 


awakening which has passed over German 
womanhood, as notable in its way as 
another renaissance or reformation. It 
is but fair to ourselves, and our precon- 
ceived ideas, however, to say that this 
change is of comparatively recent growth, 
and that it has not yet leavened the great 
mass of the people. Says an observer who 
has had the opportunity of knowing the 
German woman both in the past and in 


to | 


Itis good for us now and then 





the present, and of contrasting them: ‘1 
admit frankly, that nothing I have known 
of German women in the past, nothing, 
even, that I have read about their present 
doings in the newspapers, has enabled me 
to surmise the great change that is taking 
place. A German woman described it to 
me the other day as “a tropical eftlores 
cence,”’ 
speak of it in the same tone: as of a trans- 
formation which they themselves even 
could barely understand.”’ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Jolinny Grosskop{f was a Pennsylvania 
boy of not very active habits and a great 
I mention these 
things because, if Johnny had been a boy of 
great bodily activity, or if he had not been 
fond of chestnuts, either one, [ should 
have had no story to tell about him. 
These two characteristics were really hard 
things to reconcile, and gave Johnny a 
good deal of trouble, Being lazy, of course 
he could not very well tramp the woods 
and hills where he lived for chestnuts, 
because chestnut-trees were few and far 
between there; and, on the other hand, 
being extremely fond of them, he found 
it very hard not to go after them. 

But one fall this terrible contradiction 
in his nature was reconciled for him in 
what he regarded as a providential way. 
In a hollow oak-tree near his father’s 
house some gray squirrels built a nest; 
and Johnny discovered to his great sat- 
isfaction, one day in October, that these 
squirrels were bringing chestnuts in great 
numbers from the woods to their nest. 

Day by day he watched them at their 
work, and took care that no one disturbed 
them in it. He drove off any boy who 
attempted to throw stones at them as they 
crossed the road from the woods, and 
kept his dog Prince locked up in the barn 
for the greater part of each day during 
two weeks. 

At last, when the squirrels seemed to 
have completed their hoard, Jolinny took 
a bag and along ladder and climbed up, 
very early one morning, to the hole in 
the tree where the squirrels had their 
nest, and robbed it of every nut that it 
contained, while the squirrels barked 
fiercely on the branches of the tree around 
him. 

Johnny congratulated himself on his 
smartness, and thought with satisfaction 
of the great amount of tramping about 
which the squirrels had saved him. The 
pleased to observe, were 


fondness for chestnuts. 


nuts, he was 
almost all very fine, sound ones. 

He took the bag up into the chamber 
above the woodshed, and there, in a good 
clear place on the floor, he poured the 
nuts out, spread them, and left them 
there to dry. 

Though he was lazy, Johnny was not 
otherwise selfish; that is to say, he was 
not stingy—for no one can be lazy without 
doing many selfish things, laziness being 
the parent of all selfishness. Johnny had 
no sooner stowed his stolen chestnuts 
away than he began to make plans for 
giving his two particular friends among 
the boys a sort of chestnut-party some 
afternoon in the middle of the winter, 
when other people’s chestnuts had grown 
scarce, 

The thought of this delightful little 
party, and of the glory that it would give 
him among the other boys, grew on 
Johnny Grosskopf. He entertained him- 
self with it many times as he lay awake 
after going to bed at night, and began to 
hint about it mysteriously to Peter Carlew 
and Billy Klein, his particular friends, 

He grew impatient to have the chest- 
nut-party come off. It would not be nec- 
to wait until the middle of the 

Christmas week would be a good 
He decided to invite Walter 
who was a great friend of 


essary 
winter. 
time for it. 
Thompson, 
Billy Klein’s. 
By the middle of December Johnny ex- 
plained the mystery to the other three 
boys, and formally invited them to his 
chestnut-party, to be held in his shed 
chamber on the Wednesday after Christ 
mas. The boys kept it a secret from the 
other boys for a few days, until one of 
them told it to one of the others in pro- 
found confidence, and this one told some 
one else, and soon all the boys in the 


| now 


and I have heard several others | 


| Billy and 
JOHNNY GROSSKOPF’S CHESTNUT-PARTY. | 





$100 REWARD, $100. 
The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 


in all its stages and thatis Catarrh. Hall's | 


Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure 
known to the medical 
Catarrh 


fraternity. | 
being a constitutional disease, | 


requires aconstitutional treatment. Hall’s | 


Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of Tes- 
timonials. Address, 
F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





school district knew of it. But none were 
invited save Peter, Billy and Walter. 

The time dragged slowly enough. Even 
Christmas abated some of its charms in 
favor of this chestnut-party, to Johnny; 
for he was extremely fond of chestnuts, 
and he was keeping his appetite for them 
all this time. 

At last the Wednesday arrived. Peter, 
Walter at about eight 
o'clock in the morning. It had not been 
Johnny’s intention to have the party until 
afternoon; but the arrival of the boys 
made it necessary to goon with the fes- 
tivities. 

Johnny led the way up the ladder which 
led to the shed chamber. The place was 
quite warm, for although a pane of glass 
was gone at the end toward the barn roof 
—just, indeed, where the window looked 
out over the barn roof—the kitchen chim- 
ney went through the other end, where 
the chestnuts were, and that kept the 
place from freezing. 

As soon as Johnny reached the top of 
the ladder he travelled straight toward 
the place where the chestnuts were spread. 
Half-way across the floor he stopped in 
horror. There was nota chestnut in sight. 

He ran up to the place and looked all 
around. The other boys were close be- 
hind. 

‘“‘Where’s your chestnuts?’ Billy Klein 
asked. 

“There ain’t any chestnuts!”’ 
gasped. ‘“Somebody’s stole ’em!’ 

“That’s a nice thing to do,’ sniffed 
Walter Thompson. “Invite a lot of fel- 
lows to a chestnut-party when you hain’t 
got any chestnuts!”’ 

““Somebody’s stole ’em!’ wasall Johnny 
could answer. ‘Then the four boys scram- 
bled down to the kitchen, and Johnny 
asked his mother if she had taken the 
chestnuts. 

She replied that she certainly had not. 
Johnny had neither brother nor sister, 
and no one lived in the house except his 
father, his mother and himself. 

Mr. Grosskopf was found in the barn. 
He had not been in the shed chamber for 
weeks, and certainly had taken no chest- 
nuts. 

But suddenly alight flashed upon Mr. 
Grosskopf. 

‘‘John,”’ said he, ‘‘I saw a gray squirrel, 
‘long back in November, come out through 
the broken pane in that woodshed cham- 
ber, more’n forty times, and scamper 
along that barn roof and out into the 
woods. The squirrels have stolen your 
chestnuts!” 

Johnny felt ashamed from head to foot. 
He had never told his father and mother 
that he took the chestnuts in the first 
place from the squirrels’ nest. 

The squirrels had not stolen his chest- 
nuts—they had simply taken back what 
belonged to them. He was the thief, and 
now he was punished. How all the boys 
at school would make fun of him! 

‘“*And the worst of it is,’’ said Johnny’s 
father, sympathetically, ‘‘them gray squir- 
rels have moved from that oak-tree where 
they used to be last fall, and have got 
their nestout in the woods somewhere—I 
don’t know where. If they were in that 
tree, now, you could go and claim them 
chestnuts—what’s left of ’em—as your 
property—kind of replevy ’em, as they 
say.’’ 

Johnny was silent. The nuts had been 
replevined already, he thought. 

“Something seemed to kind of disturb 
them squirrels last fall,’ Mr. Grosskopf 
wenton. ‘I don’t know what it was; and 
now they’re gone nobody knows where.” 

The chestnut-party had to be adjourned. 
Johnny said not one word more. He felt 
that he had been served entirely right: 
and he could not help but admire the 
sagacity of the squirrels, and wonder how 
they knew that there were chestnuts in 
the shed chamber. 

They certainly found it out somehow; 
for this is a true story, and the incident 
actually happened to a boy who is now a 
man, and who declares that the lesson of 
honesty and industry that this thwarted 
chestnut-party gave him has lasted him 
all his life.—Edson Kemp in the Youth's 
Companion. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Proud Papa— My daughter studied 
painting abroad. “I thought so. I never 
saw a sunset like that in this country.”’ 


Little Boy—The preacher says there is 
no marrying in heaven. Little Girl—Of 
course not. There wouldn’t be enough 
men to go round. 


Mrs. Boise—Don’t you find it a great 
relief to have the children at school again? 
Mrs. Gerlz—Well, it would be, if they 
didn’t learn so many new questions to 
ask, 

New House Surgeon (to wife of an in- 
jured man he was examining)—I fear your 
poor husband is dead. Supposed Corpse 
—No, Lain’t. Anzious Wife—Hush, John, 
be quiet; the gentleman must know better 
than you what’s the matter with you. 

The little girl who, being put at a table 
by herself at dinner as a punishment, said 
this grace before meat, “O Lord, I thank 
thee that thou preparest a table before 
me in the presence of mine enemies,’’ was 
able to extract more comfort out of trial 


| than most grown people who find them- 





selves admitted only to the outskirts of 
the society they are ambitious to enter.— 
Boston Congreqationatist. 

A good anecdote is told of the two cele- 
brated barristers, Balfour and Erskine. 
Balfour’s style was gorgeously verbose: 
Erskine’s, on the contrary, was crisp and 
vigorous. Coming into court one day, 
Erskine noticed that Balfour's ankle was 
bandaged. ‘Why, what is the matter?” 
asked Erskine. Instead of replying, ‘I 
fell from a gate,’’ Balfour answered in 
his usual roundabout manner. ‘I was 
taking a romantic ramble in my brother's 
garden,” he said; ‘‘and on coming to a 
gate, I discovered that I had to climb 
over it, by which | came in contact with 
the first bar and grazed the epidermis of 
my leg, which has caused a slight extra- 
vasation of the blood.’? ‘*You may thank 
your lucky stars,’’ replied Erskine, ‘that 
your brother’s gate was not as lofty as 
your style, or you would have broken 
your neck,’’—Exchanye. 








EDUCATIONAL. 





FOUNDED 1828, 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


BOYLSTON, Cor. of BERKELEY ST. 





Only large coéducational school in Boston. 

Prepares for all collegiate and professional 
schools in shortest time consistent with 
good work. 

Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and High 
School Department. 








Opens Oct. 6. 40 Courses. 


TAYLOR, DE MERITTE & HAGAR, 
Literature, Oscar Fay 
Adams. Voice, Vocal Ex- 


SCHOOL OF 
EXPRESSION peoanen, oe, 5.5. Party. 


Miss Foye. Clergymen, Binney Gunnison, A. B, 
Reading as a Fine Art, Mrs. Anna Baright Curry 
and others. Regular courses and special classes, 1 
to 15 hours a week. Address or call for circulars, 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Prof. J. W. CHURCHILL will open a course 
for the School Library. 


Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN, 
Director. 











Superior Instruction for 


Children and Adults. 


In addition to the regular courses in 
Pianoforte, attention is called to the fol- 
lowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the School: 

Classes in Fundamental Training and 
Theory Classes in Hand Culture and 
Pianoforte Technics. Classes in Sight 
Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing and Me- 
morizing. Classes in Ensemble Playing. 
Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 





Prospectus mailed Free on application. 
STEINERT HALL, Boylston & Carver Sts. 


SA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened 9th month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Dg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 








INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Herth wyoneyivaate St, 
Girls’ Classical School. Coovember 22nd, 1596, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Priacipal. 








Homemade Bonbons. 


60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 





MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain [Molly A Love Story 
By MAky A. Denison Author of “That Husband 
of Mine” “That Wife of Mine” etc. Cloth $1.00 
**As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay ApAms Author of “Chapters from 
ne Austen” “Presumption of Sex’’ etc. New 
edition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean’’ 

**Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_ Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOs, with intro- 
duction oy the Kev. J. W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London Cloth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

A complete course of lessons in Christian healing, 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physical, 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form ot a 
charming story 

It is Possible A Story of Life 

By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 

**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story’”’ 


The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.00 
"A pase. clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the overcoming of self we have 
never read’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 
a | JAmMes R. Cocker, M.D., author of “Blind 
eaders of the Blind’? Seventh Thousand Cloth 
$1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 
A study of Shakespeare's Sonnets, by Epwin 
JAMES DUNNING Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


Country Clouds and Sunshine 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of ‘The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author Cover 
design in gold and color, Sone » $2.50 

Maria Pitchell 

Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 

M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 


The Pilgrim Series for Boys 
25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies JIllus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 
lished reputation, and selected for this series with 
great care 


The Mayflower Series For Girls 
25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 

25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies 

trated Price $1.00 each 

‘The volumes included in this.series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1.00 each 

A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 

Send for our new lists containing titles of 
abuve four Series 


Uniform 
Illus- 





Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
oe 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 

The work is admirably done.— Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAiladel- 
phia Press. 

The pom are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done fp, plese of good literary work,— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

I have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. ‘The transla- 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of this singing people—give the peculiar in- 
sight into their national character and life that can 
be obtainedin no other way. They sing everything, 
joy and sorrow, love and hate alike.—-Grace Kim- 
ball, M.D. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 


MATZOON. 
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TRADE MARK. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s [Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 


THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 


Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 


67 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. | ciRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
Association, Lewistown, Nov. 1, 2. 

New York STatTe WoMAN SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
ciation, Geneva, Nov. 3, 4, 5. 

NATIONAL W.C. T. U., Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 
29—Nov. 3. 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
Women, Springtield, Mass., Nov. 2, 3, 4. 

NATIONAL AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
Association, Washington, D. C., Feb. 14-19, 
1898. 
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SAMPLE COPIES. 


This number of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
is sent to a number of persons not on its 
subscription list to give them opportunity 
to learn its merits and to become sub- 
scribers. 
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REGISTRATION ! 





On and after October first, both men 
and women can register at the Registra- 
tion Office, Court Square, daily from nine 
A. M. to five P. M. 

Every woman should see that her name 
is on the list, recorded correctly. 





TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 


Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address WomAN’s 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SUFFRAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 


JOURNAL 3, Park 





Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that 
League. 





A NEW LEAFLET. 


A new equal suffrage leaflet, ‘‘The In- 
difference and Opposition of Women,” 
by Alice Stone Blackwell, is now ready, 
and may be ordered from this office, price, 
15 cents per hundred. 


_ -_—-- 


WOMEN ACTIVE IN NEW YORK POLITICS. 





A woman suffrage agitation has been 
going on for several weeks in Greater New 
York, of a most novel and refreshing 
character. Women are being urged to 
engage in politics by Rev. Dr. Abbott and 
the leaders of the remonstrants. Better 
still, the remonstrant women have gone 
into politics pell-mell, at the specia] re- 
quest of Mrs Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
who has actually declared that if the 
women of New York do not secure the 
election of Hon. Seth Low as mayor, they 
will be discredited and disgraced The 
Outlook blazes with editorials on ‘Politics 
and the Home,” in which it shows that 
the safety of the home is menaced by civic 
misgovernment, and that every wife and 
mother should go out and labor to secure 
votes for Dr. Abbott’s favorite candidate. 

Every day women who have hitherto 
disclaimed any desire to meddle with pol- 
itics go to headquarters, organize public 
meetings, issue circulars and appeals, 
make political speeches, and engage in 
every form of electioneering activity. The 
New York Tribune of Oct. 27 says: 

The Women’s Municipal League will 
have the credit of the success of the mass- 
meeting which is to be held at 4 P. M. 
to-day in the large hall of Cooper Union, 
to indorse the candidacy of Seth Low. 
There is every reason to expect a large 
assembly of citizens at the meeting, and 
those who get seats in the hall probably 
will have to go earlier than the time 
appointed for the opening. Joseph H. 
Choate is to make his second speech in 
the campaign. Mayor Strong will preside. 
and also make a short speech. Other 
speeches will be made by James C. Carter 
and the Rev. Dr. W.S. Rainsford. Mr. 
Low will be at the meeting and make a 
short address. 

Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer, one of the 
trustees of Barnard College, has sent the 





following statement to the Woman's Mu- 
nicipal League: 

The person that started the canard of 
Mr. Low’s antagonism to the higher edu- 
cation of women was either experiment- 
ing to find the greatest possible percentage 
from truth that could be obtained in a 
campaign lie, or else he possessed a genius 
for blundering. 

Not only in his official position as presi- 
dent of Columbia has Mr, Low cordially 
supported its affiliated college for women, 
Barnard, but before he held that office, as 
a trustee of the University, he was one of 
the earliest friends to whom the incor- 
porators of the college went for advice 
and assistance. Indeed, Mr. Low has 
never missed an opportunity to prove his 
interest in women’s education—in his in- 
augural address, in all his talks to the 
students of Barnard, in all his addresses 
and recommendations, this note has been 
sounded. Furthermore, among all the 
financial supporters of Barnard, no one has 
been more liberal than Mr. Low. 


To this the Municipal League adds that 
when Mr. Low gave Brooklyn scholarships 
to Columbia he did the same to Barnard, 
and also that Mrs. Low is one of the 
trustees of Barnard. 

Miss Grace Dodge, who made an address 
for the Municipal League in Kingsbridge 
the other day, reports that a committee 
of young women is doing earnest work in 
that neighborhood for Mr. Low, some of 
them having undertaken house-to-house 
canvassing. Many smaller meetings have 
been held by the Women’s League during 
the present week, both uptown and down 
town. There were two on Monday, three 
Tuesday, one Wednesday, and six Thurs- 
day. One of the latter was held at the 
DeWitt Memorial Church. Rev. Dr. Ly- 
man Abbott was the principal speaker. 
His subject was ‘‘Public Franchises.’’ 

The money contributed by women to 
the Citizens’ Union amounts now to 
$5,067. One of the most active committees 
of the League is that of finance. 

The League has been asked to aid in 
securing the services of men for the work 
of watching the count of votes after the 
election. 

Even the hospital nurses are drawn into 
politics by the Antis. On the 22d inst., 
the clubhouse of the Metropolitan Trained 
Nurses’ Association, at 104 West Forty- 
first Street, threw open its doors to the 
Woman's Municipal League, and the sub- 
ject of good city government and the 
candidates of the Citizens’ Union were 
ably discussed for the benefit of a large 
audience. The Bellevue Alumnaw, who 
were in session at the hospital early in the 
afternoon, adjourned in order to attend 
the meeting ina body. Miss Wold, chief 
nurse in the nurses’ settlement in Henry 
Street, and a member of the Executive 
Board of the Woman’s Municipal League, 
was in the chair. 

Nor are the colored men forgotten. The 
Woman’s Municipal League has arranged 
a meeting for colored people. The 
speakers will be Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, Miss A. H. D. Stead, the Rev. 
Granville Hunt, and Mr. Carr, a colored 
lawyer. The colored women of this neigh- 
borhood are working hard for Mr. Low, 
and an enthusiastic meeting is expected. 

The Municipal League has held twenty- 
eight meetings during the last two weeks, 
and since it began work has raised $8,362 
for the Citizens’ Union campaign fund. 

The Republican women are equally 
active. The daily papers are full of their 
doings. The New York Sun says: 

The Republican women were well organ- 
ized. They wereexperienced. They had 
proved their worth last year in the Presi- 
dential campaign. Sometimes the proof 
of the pudding is in the fact that some- 
body else wants it. That was what hap- 
pened in this case. Tammany offered the 
Republican women workers $5 a day to 
labor for the Tiger. It was not a ques- 
tion of the lady or the Tiger, but of the 
lady andthe Tiger. ‘Tammany did not get 
the lady, and, until Mrs. Dorothy Har- 
rington Mason organized her belated club, 
there was no solace for the Tiger, except 
when Col. A. Bird Gardiner warbled an 
occasional high flute note about reform. 

The Republican women were the first 
in the field. They knew the ground; 
they had plenty of workers; they had ex- 
cellent managers, Mrs. Clarence Burns 
and Miss Helen Varick Boswell They 
got right into the campaign at the point 
where their efforts were the most needed. 
Where are the “‘lady friends’’ of the Hon. 
Patrick Gleason? Now that the Tammany 
women have organized a club, the unfor- 
tunate Paddy seems to be the only candi- 
date without the solace of a feminine side 
tothe campaign. The Republican women, 
the Tammany women, the George women, 
and the Low ladies are all at work in their 
own particular way. 

The West Side Republican Club rooms 
were crowded, Oct. 19, with an enthusias- 
tic audience on the occasion of a grand 
Republican rally. Seats were reserved 
for ladies. Mrs, Jane Pierce made an ad- 
dress. 

The N. Y. Tribune says: 

‘*Political Education’’ was the subject 
before the Brooklyn Women’s Republican 
League. The meeting was held in the 
Johnson Building, Flatbush Avenue. 
Lemuel E. Quigg was the attraction of- 
fered. For nearly an hour Mr. Quigg 
labored to impress upon the women pres- 
ent the worthiness of General Tracy and 


the extreme unworthiness of Seth Low 
| for Mayor of New York. Probably Mr. 
| Quigg never had a more unpleasant hour 
in his life. No assembly of politicians 
was ever more free in expression of opin- 
ion and more unmindful of the feelings of 
the speaker than were some of the women 
whom Mr. Quigg addressed. They be- 
lieved in Seth Low and distrusted the 
machine. This fact they made painfully 
evident to Mr. Quigg, who several times 
seemed about to lose his usual abundant 
supply of self-assurance. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
president, Mrs. Kate M. Bostwick. After 
minor business and the reading of letters 
of regret at their inability to be present 
from Mayor Wurster, Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Timothy L. Woodruff and others, 
Mrs. Jane E. Pierce read a paper on **The 
Responsibilities of Nominating Conven- 
tions.’’ Mrs. Pierce took occasion to at- 
tack the Citizens’ Union, make a plea for 
organization and regularity, and deliver a 
eulogy on General Tracy. 

Miss Katherine Maltby arose to defend 
the action of the Citizens’ Union, and did 
so vigorously. 

It was now nearly 4.30, and the women 
were beginning to fear that Mr. Quigg 
would not come; but in ten minutes he 
came in, smiling, with Mrs. Quigg. He 
was introduced as one of the most famous 
politicians of modern times, and seemed 
much pleased as he rose to speak. He 
began: 

‘The circumstances which have put me 
in my present prominent position are both 
peculiar and accidental, but I intend to 
do all in my power for the Republican 
organization, of which I am the head.” 

After this modest declaration the Con- 
gressman paid afew compliments to the 
women present, and to the cause of 
woman suffrage, and then proceeded to 
explain the beauties of a political machine 
as operated by Platt, Quigg & Co. The 
Tammany machine, of course, was a most 
baleful thing, but the Republican machine 
was the personification of beneficence. 
For the Citizens’ Union and its candidate 
Mr. Quigg had only contempt. ‘Seth 
Low,’’ he said among other things, “is a 
young man who inherited a large fortune, 
whom it hasn’t spoiled—wholly. He is 
president of a college free of debt when 
he took hold; now it is weighed down 
with a debt of $3,000,000.’’ 

This was more than the women could 
stand. 

‘How about Seth 
Brooklyn?” said one. 

“Yes, yes!’’ echoed a dozen more. 

Mr. Quigg looked puzzled. ‘No, 
ladies,’’ he began, ‘‘nothing can be said 
against the good man except that he 
wants to be mayor of Greater New York 
through the destruction of the Repub- 
lican party.”’ 

“No, no!’’ came from all over the room. 

“The destruction of Platt!’’ ejaculated 
one of the women with warmth. 

This declaration was greeted with a 
storm of applause. 

Mr. Quigg smiled as he said that he 
scarcely thought Mr. Platt could be de- 
stroyed, as his hold on the State machine 
was too firm. 

After another eulogy of Mr. Platt,in 
which he gave to him the entire credit for 
the gold plank in the last Republican 
platform, he made the proposition that 
General Tracy was ready at any time to 
withdraw with Mr. Low in favor of either 
Cornelius N. Bliss or Frederick A. 
Schroeder. 

Then Mr. Quigg made atouching appeal 
for union. “I agree with everybody that 
the sure way to winis union. You should 
agree with me that if Low cannot win and 
Tracy cannot win, neither should put his 
personality between the people and the 
defeat of Tammany. Tracy is willing to 
retire at any time. But Low, he cannot 
retire, because Reynolds won't let him. 
We do not nominate Low now because he 
has so alienated his friends that we could 
get more votes for any respectable man as 
a straight candidate than for Low as a 
union candidate.”’ 

During Mr. Quigg’s talk most of the 
women listened in silence, while others 
moved uneasily in their seats and stamped 
their feet in indignation as if they would 
like to do something—if they only knew 
how. 


We are glad that women of all opinions 
are thus showing their interest in politics; 
glad, also, that they differ in opinion as 
men differ. When this election is over 
Dr. Abbott and Mrs. Van Rensselaer will 
find it difficult to make their remonstrant 
women believe that to cast a ballot is 
unwomanly, or that women can rightfully 
be prevented from doing so. a. B. B. 


Low as mayor of 





SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 


Narcissus bulbs from Mrs. Lucy Stone’s 
garden are now for sale at the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, twenty-five bulbs for 
twenty-five cents; the receipts to go to 
the Lucy Stone table at the Bazar. As in 
December the ground will be frozen, and 
November is the right time for trans- 
plantivg them, they are offered for sale 
in advance of the Bazar. Those ordering 
them from a distance will have to pay 
postage or expressage. 

At the Bazar meeting last Monday it 
was reported that the William Lloyd Gar- 
rison table was advancing well. Mrs. 
Rosa Prang Heinzen has been chosen 
president, Mrs. R. G. Ford vice-president, 
Mrs. Currier secretary, and Mrs. Bryant 
treasurer. Several meetings have been 
held; the members are hard at work, and 
have many articles ready. The delegates 
present at the Bazar meeting had come 
into the city to buy cloth to be made up 





into dusters, towels, etc. Notices will be 











sent to all the registered women voters of 
the ward." Mrs. Currier has disposed of 
fifty tickets. 

The delegate representing the Sarah 
Southwick table (Wellesley Hills) said: 
‘We are all at work. All the registered 


| women voters have been invited to con- 


tribute. Each member of our committee 
has a list whom she is to see; and two 
young ladies are to give a whist party to 
raise funds. We hope you will all reserve 
your orders for your winter’s supply of 
fine groceries, and buy them at the kitchen 
supply table; also kitchen utensils. The 
inventor of the Dover egg-beater has 
promised to give us all we can sell. We 
have held two meetings to sew, and meet 
regularly once a week.” 

Brookline will have some exceptionally 
fine private theatricals to raise money in 
advance. 

The Newton table is going on well. A 
whist party was given last Tuesday. 

The delegate from Waltham reported: 
“The ladies are all alive, and evidently 
have the Bazar spirit.” A friend in New 
Hampshire has sent them several pieces of 
beautiful Mexican work, and they are 
making some handsome embroideries for 
the General Banks table. They are also 
arranging to have photographs of the 
Banks homestead for sale. Mrs. Gen. 
Banks is much interested, and will give 
the Club every facility for taking interior 
and exterior views. 

Mrs. Moreland, of Everett, reported 
good prospects for the Jellies and Pre- 
serves table. 

A number of cakes of Dobbins’ Floating 
Borax Soap have been contributed, and 
are for sale at 3 Park Street, at eight cents 
a cake, 

A box-manufacturer, a friend of Mrs. 
Homer, of Belmont, has made a contribu- 
tion of boxes to hold candy, ete. 

Mrs Mary Hutcheson Page, Edgehill 
Road, Brooklyn, Mass., has received an 
order for a set of crocheted table mats, 
and would be glad to communicate par- 
ticulars to any one who might like to 
crochet and contribute them. 

Several pledges were reported of dolls 
for the doll table, home-made candy for 
the confectionary table, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Marie A. Moore, of Newton, urged 
that the decoration of the tables should 
be as delicately colored as possible, so as 
to avoid inharmonious effects. 

It was unanimously voted that the Mary 
A. Livermore table should have the place 
in front of the platform. The other tables 
will draw lots for their positions, 

A meeting of the Bazar Committee and 
aby others interested in the Bazar is held 
at 3 Park Street every Monday at 3 P. M. 
All are cordially invited. A. 8. B. 





HOME-MADE CANDY WANTED. 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, president of the 
Cambridge Woman Suffrage League, will 
make the Cambridge table the confec- 
tionary table at the Suffrage Bazar, Dec. 
6-11, She would be glad to hear from any 
persons who will contribute home-made 
candy, or salted almonds and peanuts, to 
this table. Her address is 17 Perry Street, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 





“THE MAKERS OF CITIZENS.” 


Many women must have been stirred to 
wholesome indignation by an editorial in 
the last number fof Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
paper, the Outlook, on ‘The Makers of 
Citizens.’’ In view of Dr. Abbott's well- 
known views on the woman question, the 
article is so extraordinary as to be worth 
quoting entire. 

THE MAKERS OF CITIZENS, 

The influence of women in political af- 
fairs is limited only by the comprehen- 
sion each woman has of the duty she owes 
to the community in which she lives. If 
she understands that her duty to the 
community is only the work she can do 
through committee meetings and froma 
platform, then her field of activity is in 
fact a limited one. Comparatively few 
women are valuable in committee work, 
and a very small percentage of the women 
of any community can identify themselves 
with any activities outside of their own 
homes. Bossism exists to-day because 
the mothers of this country have not 
trained their sons to be good citizens. To 
teach a boy to be truthful and yet fail to 
make him understand that he is false in 
just so far as he fails to make his ballot 
express the highest in him, is to fail to 
just that degree in training him to what is 
truth. To train a boy to courage, and 
not make him understand that to stand 
openly for a principle is the highest form 
of courage, is to be responsible for the 
training of the meanest kind of a coward. 
To train a boy to unselfishness, and fail 
of making him comprehend the moral 
responsibility of his political duties, is to 
fail to train a good citizen. A man’s 
strength of character depends, not on his 
power of resistance, but on the strength 
of his moral purpose, used, consciously 
and unconsciously, to elevate the tone of 
public sentiment and public morals, as 
well as to stand for those personal traits 
that affect his own home conscience. 

There are thousands of good men whose 
consciences have no exercise on public 
questions. There are many men who, 





— <== 
because they are moral, have business 
integrity, and provide fur their families 
count themselves good citizens, but, a 
far as the community goes, are Political 
tramps. They have no sense of Political 
responsibility; pride themselves that the 
are not morally contaminated by politica} 
knowledge; get up a useless amount of 
moral indignation against ‘machines 
that exist because of their moral torpidity; 
and count that being able to recognize evil 
and keep away from it is the whole duty 
of amoralman. Mothers train such sons: 
or, rather, the failure to train their sons 
to be men, with a full comprehension of 
what it means to be a man, is responsible 
for this kind of citizen. 

The indifference and blindness of women 
to the relations between the ballot and 
the home and its environment have given 
this country a class of citizens for whom 
women may blush. 

A statesman and philosopher of Greece 
said, centuries ago, that the character of 
the community is shown in the character 
of the men who govern it. This is ag 
true to-day as when it was uttered. We 
suffer, not because of bad men, but be- 
cause of bad citizens who call themselves 
good men; and these were trained by 
women. 

This is asif a person distressed by the 
illiteracy of the mass of Hindoos were to 
deliver himself of the following oracular 
verdict: “This illiteracy is the fault of 
the Hindoo mothers, because they have 
not taught their sons to read.” But who 
has ever taught the Hindoo mothers to 
read? 

Such censure would come with a par- 
ticularly ill grace from any Hindoo who 
held the opinion, still entertained by the 
majority of the men of India, that true 
womanliness is incompatible with a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet. It would come 
with a poor show of consistency even 
from a Hindoo who had reached the con- 
clusion that girls might be educated, but 
that they must on no account go to school, 

This last is Dr. Abbott’s position, 
While the majority of the public still 
hold that a woman who interests herself 
in politics is out of her sphere, Dr. 
Abbott has got along so far as to believe 
that women ought to take a deep interest 
in politics, but that they must on no ac- 
count be admitted to the suffrage, which 
is the great school of political knowledge 
and the most potent developer of an in- 
terest in public affairs. All history shows 
that non-electors, as a class, never have 
as much knowledge of public questions 
as electors, nor take as deep an interest in 
them. This could not well be otherwise; 
it is human nature. 

The gist of the Outlook’s complaint is 
that mothers do not teach intelligent pub- 
lic spirit to their sons. But who has ever 
taught intelligent public spirit to the 
mothers? The Outlook says: 

There are thousands of good men... 
who have no sense of political responsi- 
bility; pride themselves that they are not 
morally contaminated by political knowl- 
edge. . . Mothers train such sons, 

And who has done more than Dr. Ab- 
bott to train such mothers? Has he not 
lent his utmost support to the ‘‘Antis,”’ 
who declare that their freedom from ‘‘po- 
litical responsibility” is one of their most 
precious privileges, and who ‘‘pride them- 
selves that they are not morally contami- 
nated by political knowledge” ? 

Dr. Abbott is never weary of preaching 
that every family ought to be an ‘‘auto- 
cracy,’’ with the husband as absolute 
ruler and the wife as absolute subject. 
Can such a mother consistently teach her 
boy resistance to “bossism’? A _ large 
part of the world still holds that ‘the per- 
fection of character in a woman is to be 
characterless.’’ Can characterless mothers 
impart strong characters to their sons? 
Even those who think that women ought 
to have character, of a sort, nevertheless 
regard courage and independent judgment 
as unfeminine qualities. With the com- 
munity at large, the word “strong: 
minded,” applied to a woman, is still 
regarded as a reproach. Can a weak- 
minded mother be expected to teach her 
sons the sturdy civic virtues? 

Not only law, but public opinion and 
custom far more powerful than law, have 
united to teach women that public spirit 
does not become them; that home is the 
limit of their sphere, and that if they in- 
terest themselves in anything outside, 
their homes will probably suffer. The 
Outlook has been a conspicuous sinner 
in this respect. But of late the attitude 
of the Outlook has been ‘ wobbly.” 
Pressed by the exigencies of the political 
situation, it has exhorted women to 
form multitudinous committees, Now it 
says: ‘‘Comparatively few women are 
valuable in committee work.” A little 
while ago it was urging all women to take 
part in the activities of the Municipal 
League. Now it says: ‘‘A very small per- 

centage of the women of any community 
can identify themselves with any activities 
outside of their own homes.’’ Nobody 
knows what it may say next week. The 
editor has committed himself to an incon- 
sistent position, and has to ‘‘blow hot 
and cold” in consequence. 

One thing is certain: you cannot give 4 
woman a petty, narrow, private-spirited 
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LADIES 


Attention is Called to Our 


FALL HATS 


Being New and Striking 
in Shape with our New 
Styles of Trimming. 


+oee 
FOUND ONLY AT __ 


0, A. JENKINS & CO. 


407 Washington St. 








Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


he Story of an Untold 
Love. 


By Paut LEICESTER Forp, author of 
“The Honorable Peter Stirling,” ete. 
16mo, $1.25. 

A love story, clear and undisguised, in- 
cluding plenty of dramatic incident, a 
description of student life in Europe, and 
of journalism in New York City. It is 
told with excellent skill, and is distinctly 
one of the strongest and most noteworty 
novels of the year. 


iana Victrix. 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE, 





16mo, 
$1.25. 

This is a welcome addition to the novels 
we owe in these later years to Southern 
authors. ‘The scenes are in New Orleans, 
the White Mountains, New York, and 
Boston. College girls ‘figure in it, the 
bachelor woman is described, and a 
charming story is told. 


Tr Revolt of a Daugh- 
ter. 


A thoroughly interesting and charmingly 
written love story, by ELLEN OLNEY 
Kirk, author of “The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” ‘Ciphers,’ ‘‘Walford,”’ ‘A Lesson 
in Love,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A Browning Courtship 
and other Stories. 


A group of charming short stories, by 
EuIizA ORNE WHITE, author of ‘‘Winter- 
borough,”’ ‘*‘The Coming of Theodora,” 
“When Molly was Six,” ‘“‘A Little Girl of 
Long Ago,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


Nature’s Diary. 
Compiled by Francis H. ALLEN. 

With eight full-page illustrations, $1.25. 

This is a new and delightful kind of 
year-book. It comprises quotable sen- 
tences for every day in the year from the 
writings of Thoreau, Burroughs, Torrey, 
Emerson, Whittier, and many others. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 











education, and expect her to develop all 
the large magnanimous public-spirited 
virtues, either in herself or her children. 
It is demanding incompatibilities, like 
the old lady who asked for ‘a very small 
Bible with very large print’—a simple 
request, yet one that paralyzed all the re- 
sources of the Bible House. 

In conclusion we may say that we never 
yet knew a woman who thought that ‘‘her 
duty to the community is only the work she 
can do through committee meetings and 
from a platform.”’ But we have all known 
plenty of women who thought that their 
whole duty was done when they had cared 
for the material wants of their own fam- 
ilies. Mrs. Jellyby, happily, is rare; the 
type representing the opposite extreme is, 
unhappily, very common. And whose is 
the fault? While the vast majority of 
newspapers and pulpits still combine to 
cry down public spirit in women, it is not 
the women who “ought to blush” for the 
lack of public spirit among men. One 
might as well say that Hindoo mothers 
ought to blush for the ignorance of their 
sons. It is rather the authorities and the 
public opinion of India that should blush 
for leaving Hindoo mothers in ignorance. 
It is Dr. Lyman Abbott and the other op- 
ponents of equal suffrage who should 
blush for the political ignorance and in- 
difference of American women. A. 8. B. 


-_- 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL COUNCIL. 








The National Council of Women of the 
United States convened on Oct. 25 in the 
Woman’s Building at the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Nashville. Miss 
Mary B. Temple, of Tennessee, gave the 
address of welcome, and Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, vice-president, responded. 


| Katherine 





Reports from local councils were pre- 


! 
sented, after which ‘‘How Local Councils 


May Efficiently Coéperate with Municipal 
Governments’’ was discussed by the Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, of Rhode Island, 
Harlin 
Helen Wells, of Ohio. 

On the morning of Oct. 26, reports were 
received from the National American 


Woman Suffrage Association, the Wo- heard 


man’s Relief Corps, aud the National 
Association of Loyal Women of American 
Liberty. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood, of 
Ohio, and Miss Susan B. Anthony, of 


New York, delivered addresses. The 
afternoon programme included reports 


and addresses by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 


Day, of Indiana, and | 


of Indiana, and Mrs. Annie White John- 


son, 


The Council discussed national patriot- | 


ism, improved dress, and the promotion 
of religious unity. 
by Miss Susan B. Anthony on suffrage, 
and by Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood on 
citizenship. 

In the evening there was a discussion 
on “Growth of Religious Unity,’’ by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boynton Herbert, of Illinois, 
the Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Rhode 
Island, and Miss Sarah Warner, of Green- 
acre, Me. 


—————__<»oe 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, Oct. 27, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

As the mayoralty contest in this city 
draws to a close, and the day of election 
approaches, the excitement of the contest 
increases. All parties are laboring with 
increased zeal, the various women auxil- 
iaries sharing in the impetus, and strain- 
ing to the utmost to secure the success of 
their several candidates. A visit to each 
of the headquarters shows the various 
methods of pushing the campaign which 
the different bodies of women employ. 

The Regular Republican women have an 
office on Broadway, just above 42d Street, 
in a pleasant, sunny room, the walls 
decorated with many American flags, 
with portraits of Gen. Tracy. Ata table 
spread with documents may be found 
Miss Helen Varick Boswell, chairman of 
the State Committee, and Mrs. Clarence 
Burns, president of the West End Repub- 
lican Club, who, with several typewriters, 
are busy every day in planning their cam- 
paign, which is perhaps the most effective 
one of all. They send out women to 
influence voters in all the doubtful parts 
of the city. Every morning there come 
to the headquarters some forty women, 
speaking many languages, German, 
French, Italian, ete.—whatever may be the 
tongue of the people it is desired to reach. 
Each of these women is given a certain 
Assembly district to canvass, In this 
district she must visit every family, and 
talk to the women on the political aspects 
of the contest, explaining in what way 
the election of the Republican candidate 
will help them to better conditions, and 
getting them to promise to try to induce 


husband, son or brother to vote for Gen. |- 


Tracy and the other Republican nominees. 
The results of their work are really re- 
markable; the leaders are informed 
exactly how the voting went at the last 
election, and in many cases, as a result of 
the labors of the women, a former major- 
ity is overcome, at least in promises, 
which, although part of them may not be 
kept, cannot fail to be of some effect. 
Then the ladies have prepared neat little 
leaflets containing simple statements of 
the strong points in favor of their candi- 
dates; these are printed in several lan- 
guages and distributed by the workers. 
It is a little startling, on looking at these 
documents, to see at the head of them the 
words, ‘‘Women of New York”’ and at the 
foot, in large letters, “Vote for Gen. 
Tracy.’ Besides these labors, the leaders 
arrange meetings all over the city, which 
are addressed by leading men and women, 
and do much to bring out the large crowds 
which come to the mass-meetings. 

A visit to the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Citizens’ Union points a strong contrast 
to the active one just mentioned. These 
ladies are quartered in a third story room 
in the house No. 29 East 23d Street, where 
the men having in charge the canvass of 
Mr. Low are carrying on their work. 
Naturally the place is crowded all the 
time with members of the voting sex. It 
isa little trying to make one’s way through 
so much of masculinity (accompanied 
with an overwhelming odor of tobacco) as 
is to be found there at alltimes. How- 
ever, if any woman has the courage to 
pass through the halls, filled with voters 
in more or less excited conversation, and 
climb to the upper back room where the 
ladies who are conducting this canvass 
meet, one may there perhaps catch a 
glimpse of some of the leaders, who desire 
to have their names unknown, with the 
exception of Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, 
whose signature is appended to the docu- 
ments which are quietly circulated among 
friends to raise money, arrange meetings, 
etc. No attempt has been made by those 
having this movement in charge to can- 


| 


Addresses were made 


| out both the women and the men, 


vass the city, or to secure votes. Their 


| energies are directed to holding parlor | 


gatherings, distributing literature in favor 
of Mr. Low’s election, and in placing | 
portraits of their candidate in the win- 
dows of houses. These ladies, who are 
really working very hard, have raised 
over $8,000 for election expenses. When I 
this I could not help heaving a 
sigh to think of how much such an 
amount would do for their own liberty. It 
is curious indeed to note that many of 
these women are pronounced “antis.”’ 
One of them told me she had no desire to 
vote, and did not think women should go 
to the polls! And yet here were these 
ladies encountering all the most disagree- 
able features of the political contest, mix- 
ing with men, breathing tobacco smoke, 
and encountering the unavoidable pub- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| licity of mingling in such a contest. 


The headquarters of the Henry George 
movement are in the Union Square Hotel. 
Here the women have a room of their 
own, opening on the corridor where the 
general offices are, but quite by them 
selves. Mrs. Marguerite Moore and Mrs. 
John 8S. Crosby are their leaders; they 
and their coadjutors devote their energies 
to getting up meetings in all parts of the 
city, going from house to house to call 
Since 


| I last wrote, the Democratic women have 





made some attempt at organization under 
the leadership of Mrs. Dorothy Harrington 
Mason, but they have come into the field 
so late that it is not to be expected that 
they can accomplish very much. 

As a rule, women prominently identi- 
fied with our cause have felt that it was 
wise not to associate themselves with any 
party, as we have warm friends in all 
parties, and it is not well to antagonize 
them. Butin Brooklyn our State presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, has 
taken a very active part in the campaign 
for Mr. Low, and recently made a speech 
at a reception given in Lis honor. What- 
ever each one of us may think in regard 
to individual candidates or personal action, 
certain it is that whether the women 
engaged in this most excited canvass wish 
the ballot now or not, their activity can- 
not fail to hasten the day when their 
efforts for their favorite nominees will not 
be confined to trying to secure votes from 
others, but they will also have votes 
themselves. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 


-_- 


WEDDING. 


The marriage of Miss Katherine McKim 
Garrison, daughter of Wendell Phillips 
Garrison, of Orange, N. J., and grand- 
daughter of William Lloyd Garrison, the 
liberator of American slaves, to Charles 
Dyer Norton, a nephew of Judge Charles 
Dyer,of Chicago, took place at Thornwood, 
the country home of the bride’s aunt, 
Mrs. Henry Villard, at Dobbs Ferry. The 
Rev. Paul Van Dyke performed the cere- 
mony. Miss Marian Knight, whose en- 
gagement to Philip McKim Garrison was 
announced a short time ago, was the maid 
of honor. Mr. Garrison was best man. 
The ushers were George Rublee and Henry 
M. Hubbard, of Chicago; George D. Pratt, 
of Brooklyn; George Breed Zug, of Pitts- 
burg, Penn.; Frank Garrison, of Boston; 
W. A. Talcott, Jr., of Cambridge; and 
the bride’s cousin, Oswald G. Villard. 
There was a small reception after the 
ceremony. Mr. Norton is a member of 
several well-known clubs, including the 
University Club of Chicago and the County 
Club of Evanston. His family lives in 
Pasadena, Cal. 


——_? a —_—_—— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 








The last literary meeting of the New 
England Woman's Press Association was 
held at the Parker House on Wednesday, 
October 27, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse pre- 
siding. The lecturer was Prof. William 
G Ward, of Cambridge, subject, ‘‘Tenny- 
son’s Debt to Environment.’’ A bright, 
sparkling entertainment was enjoyed 
after tea. Miss Ida Mitchell Roff, of the 
Cincinnati Woman’s Press Club, gave some 
bits of character acting. 


Miss Edith M. Whitmore lectured, on 
Oct. 21, before the Eighty-Four Club of 
Lynn, Mass., on ‘‘Women Preachers.” 
She gave an historical outline of the posi- 
tion of women in the church—not merely 
in the Christian Church, but among the 
ancient Germans, Hebrews, Hindoos, 
Greeks, etc., and presented the Biblical 
references, both pro and con. It was an 


interesting lecture, and might be heard 
with profit by other clubs. Miss Whit- 


more’s address is 88 Hamilton Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. 

Ata recent meeting of the New York 
Society for Political Study, Rev. Phebe 
Hanaford, its president, who is a descen- 
dant of Benjamin Franklin, claimed for 
Mrs. Franklin the credit of having saved 
Franklin to America. The English people 
made so much of him that he would have 
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made England his home, had not Mrs, 
Franklin declined to join him there. Con- 
sequently he returned to America, and 
became her most eminent statesman. 
Mrs. Hanaford wished we could have him 
for Mayor of New York. He would sym- 
pathize with workingmen because he had 
been a workingman himself, and she 
thought he would also sympathize with 
women, 


Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell was 
not so sure of this. Franklin did not 
contend for the principle that taxation 
without representation is unjust. He 
maintained it only in so far as it applied 
to his own sex, and he had not discernment 
enough, any more than have his descen- 
dants and representatives, to see that 
women are taxed without being repre- 
sented. 

Miss M. A. Molineux, Park Street, Sta- 
tion W, boston, is prepared to lecture on 
the following subjects, the first five with 
stereopticou: Andrea del Sarto; Fra 
Lippo Lippi; Old Pictures in Florence; 
Jean Francois Millet, with unique views; 
The Bacteria; Browning’s Luria, with 
illustrative readings, selections from 
Browning with commentary; Books for 
Children; Education of Children; Six 
Minor Modern Novels; Words, their 


Houghton 
& Dutton. 


Tremont and Beacon Sts., Boston. 











Lamp Department 


(ALBION BASEMENT.) 


Reduce Your Gas Bills! 
Increase Your Light! 





The **American’’ 


Incandescent Gas Burner 


Will give three times the light of an 
ordinary gas burner for one-third the 
cost, and it gives a beautiful, soft, 
white light. The best incandescent 
gas burner in the world. Thousands 
and thousands of them sold within 
the last few weeks, and every pur- 
chaser delighted with them. Can be 
attached to any gas bracket. 


See 
demonstration in our 
Lamp Department. Price 98c 
Only 98. GACR....00008 
We are the exclusive Boston 
Agents for this Burner, which 
you cannot purchase elsewhere 
in this city. 








How Women May Earn 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt need 
as it fully describes one hundred and 
seventeen different ways by which wo- 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situated 
inany State or Territory, may make 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money order. 








M. L. CONKLIN, 
28 New York Ave. - Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Oddities and Meanings; A Plea for Lit- 
erary Criticism; Minor German Poetry; 
Japanese Art; Art Debts Owed to Egypt; 
Some Roman Archeological Discoveries; 
Ventilation; Bacteriology in the Home; 
The Microscope; Examples of Philan- 
thropy; Channing and Parker; The Good 
Citizen. Miss Molineux also conducts 
classes on Famous English Modern Poets; 
Through Italy by the Literary Route; 
Egyptian and Japanese Art; Early Floren- 











tine Painters; German Literature, and 
Browning’s Poems. 
AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE Th t 
SQUARE eatre. 
421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
MONDAY. NOV. 1.-ONE WEEK. 


“SH ENANDOAH . 


Only Two Prices, asc. and goc. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 





Grand Opera House. 


GEO. W.MAGEE, - - Lessee and Manager 
Telephone 1109 Tremont. 
Monday, Nov. 1, and Week, 


HARRIGAN 


GRIP 


Even’gs at 8. Mat. Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 2. 
Eve., 20€., 30€., 50C , 75¢. Mat., 20€., 30C., Soc. 
Nov. 8—"“"WIZARD OF THE NILE.” 


SOUSA 


AND HIS BAND 
Of Fifty Pieces at 


BOSTON FOOD FAIR, 


Mechanics’ Building, Boston. 


MR. 
EDWARD 


Supported b 
MRS, ANNIE YEAMANS 
and his New York Company in 





DURING WEEK 


Oct. 25th to Oct. 30th. 


Two Concerts Daily—3 and 8 P. M. 
ADIIISSION, 25 CENTS. 
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IOWA. 


lowa Loan 
& Trust Co. 


4 INCORPORATED 1872. 
$| CAPITAL, - - $500,000 


@ Surplus and 
|~| Undivided Earnings, 


370,000 





le you can safely invest your money at 

| 5% %_in Bonds ot this Company, in 
|| amounts of $200, $300, $500, and $1000. 

/ S| _ Principal and Interest payable at Chem- 
. ical National Bank, New York. 
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WM. E. JENKS, 
31 Milk Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
ROOM 406. 








LADIES’ 
FLANNEL WAISTS 


in Plain, striped and Plaid ef- 
fects, in beautiful designs and 
the most fashionable colors, are 
shown at 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 





44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
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A QUATRAIN. 


BY ETHELYN T. ABBOTT. 


Across long leagues of watery miles I see 

A golden pathway built from heaven to me; 

So inspirations lure us to their goal 

Of shining triumph. Courage, earth-born 
soul! 

-_-—_— 


JAPANESE LULLABY. 








BY EUGENE FIELD. 





Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings,— 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes; 
Sleep to the singing of mother-bird swing- 
ing— 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 


Away out yonder I see a star,— 
Silvery star with a tinkling song; 

To the soft dew falling I hear it calling— 
Calling and tinkling the night along. 


In through the window a moonbeam comes, 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings ; 
All silently creeping, it asks, ‘‘Is he sleep- 
ing— 
Sleeping and 
sings?" 


dreaming while mother 


Up from the sea there floats the sob 
Of the waves that are breaking upon the 
the shore, 
As though they were groaning in anguish 
and moaning. 
Bemoaning the ship that shall come in no 
more, 


But sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings, 
Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes ; 

Am I not singing? See, I am swinging— 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 


-—_--— 


“COMMISSIONED.” 





BY «. K. 


What can I do for thee, beloved, 
Whose feet so little while ago 
Trod the same wayside dust with mine, 
And now, up paths [ do not know, 
Speed, without sound or sign? 


What can Ido? The perfect life, 

All fresh and fair and beautiful, 
Has opened its wide arms to thee; 

Thy cup is over-brimmed and full; 
Nothing remains for me. 


I used to do so many things,— 

Love thee and chide thee and caress ; 
Brush little straws from off thy way, 

Tempering with my poor tenderness 
The heat of thy short day. 


Not much, but very sweet to give; 
And it is grief of griefs to bear, 
That all these ministries are o’er, 
And thou, so happy, love, elsewhere, 
Dost need me nevermore. 


And I can do for thee but this: 
(Working on blindly, knowing not 
If I may give thee pleasure so), 
Out of my own dull, shadowed lot 

I can arise and go 


To sadder lives and darker homes, 
A messenger, dear heart, from thee 
Who wast on earth a comforter, 
And say to those who welcome me, 

I am sent forth by her; 


Feeling the while how good it is 

To do thy errands thus, and think 
It may be, in the blue, far space, 

Thou watchest from the heaven’s brink,— 
A smile upon thy face. 


And when the day’s work ends with day, 

And star-eyed evening, stealing in, 
Waves her cool hand to flying noon, 

And restless, surging thoughts begin, 
Like sad bells out of tune, 


I’ll pray, ‘Dear Lord, to whose great love 
Nor bound nor limit-line is set, 

Give to my darling, I implore, 
Some new, sweet joy not tasted yet, 

For I can give no more.” 


And, with the words, my thoughts shall 
climb 
With following feet the heavenly stair 
Up which thy steps so lately sped,— 
And seeing thee so happy there, 
Come back half comforted. 
—Transcript. 


-—-- 


“SON MOLLIE.”’ 





BY HOPE DARING, 


‘‘How is your wife to-day, Mr. Kelly?”’ 

‘“Very much as she was yesterday. She 
had a bad night.” 

‘“Humph! At her age it’s hardly likely 
she’ll rally... And John Harper, who 
really meant to be sympathetic, looked 
away from his neighbor. ‘I see you are 
waiting for the train. Expecting any 
one?” ? 

‘“‘Mollie is coming home.”’ 

‘‘Mollie? Why, her school hain’t out, 
is it?”’ 

“The holiday vacation commences next 
week. But, of course, she—” 

‘‘Now, neighbor Kelly,’’ oracularly in- 
terrupted Mr. Harper, ‘1 always told you 
it was a mistake the way yeu brung up 
Mollie. You let her come here to sehool 
till she graduated. Then she got that 
place to teach at Granville last fall. Forty 
dollars a month is a lot fora girl to earn, 
but she’ll never be one bit of good to you. 
Even now—”’ 

The whistling of the incoming train 
cut short his discourse. Mr. Kelly hur- 
ried forward, and the next moment was 
holding a plump little figure dressed all 
in brown in his arms. 

“Hew is she, father?” 





“No better. The doctor says with good 
care she will regain her speech and the 
partial use of her hand and foot. Oh, 
Mollie, no one but God knows how it 
makes my old heart ache to see her lie 
there with no sign of life but her great 
dark eyes” 

Mollie Kelly felt her old care-free girl- 
hood slipping from her as she stood there 
under the gray December sky. And feel- 
ing this, there came to her that sweetest 
of all womanly gifts, the maternal, com- 
forting spirit. She pressed her father’s 
hand close between her own as she said: 

‘Poor father! She shall have the good 
care. Together we will nurse her back to 
health.”’ 

Then Mr. Kelly hurried away after the 
horse, and they were soon on their way. 
During the drive Mollie learned that the 
doctor had insisted on a trained nurse to 
care for her mother; also that her cousin 


Laura, the daughter of Mr. Kelly’s 
brother, was doing the work for the 
family. 


The first sign of consciousness shown 
by Mrs. Kelly since the paralytic stroke, 
two days before, was when her daughter 
bent over the bed and tenderly kissed 
her, The doctor was present and keenly 
watching Mollie. He 
scene. 
but retained entire control over herself, 
soothing the sick woman with loving 
gentleness. 

The next day the doctor consented to 
Mollie’s taking the place of the nurse. 
The relatives of the Kellys, especially 
‘Aunt Manda,’ Laura’s mother, ques- 
tioned the wisdom of giving so grave a 


responsibility into the hands of a girl 
“who don’t know nothing but school- 


books.’’ However, Dr. Greaves, who had 
known Mollie since her birth, so emphati- 
cally forbade any interference in the sick- 
room with Mollie’s authority that even 
Mrs. Manda dared not disobey. 

Two weeks passed by. While there was 
a decided improvement in Mrs. Kelly, the 
utmost care and vigilance were still re- 
quired, 

Late one afternoon Mollie left her 
mother sleeping, and entered the sitting- 
room. Her face had lost some of its 
wild-rose bloom during the days and 
nights of anxious watching. Mollie’s 
eyes were brown, and had a habit of look- 
ing straight into the face of the person 
she addressed. Her hair was a shade 
darker than her eyes. She had firm red 
lips and adimpled chin. 

She stood, her hands clasped before 
her, gazing into the huge fire that crackled 
and roared in the old-fashioned fireplace. 
On hearing her father’s step she turned. 

‘Sit down, father,’ she said, drawing 
his armchair up to the fire. ‘Mother is 
asleep, and I have been writing to Mr. 
Hardy, the president of the school board 
at Granville. I have resigned my posi- 
tion.” 

““Why, Mollie, you must not do that.” 

She laid her hand on his lips. ‘I can- 
not leave mother, even if a nurse could 
take my place, and Dr. Greaves thinks a 
change would be harmful. You would 
have to pay her ten dollars a week, just 
what I earn.”’ 

‘It is not the money, child,” Mr. Kelly 
said. ‘Your being here is everything to 
me, but mother and I always wanted to 
give you the best of a chance.” 

“Could anything be better than this? I 
spoke of the money, father, because I have 
always wanted to help you as much as a 
son would, You remember you used to 
call me ‘son Mollie.’ ”’ 

When Mrs. Kelly was able to sit up 
part of the time, Mollie began to oversee 
the housekeeping, much to Laura’s dis- 
gust. 

“I know jest how things ought to be 
done a heap better than you do, Mollie,”’ 
she declared one afternoon when Mollie 
insisted on the pantry being cleaned. 
‘Hain’t [ helped*your ma for the last 
three summers, jest for an accommoda- 
tion? Of course, I hain’t a hired girl.” 

‘That puts a different face on things,” 
Mollie said, standing on tiptoe to sweep 
down acobweb. “If you are not a hired 
girl, if you do not expect pay for your 
services, I would not think of asking you 
to clean the pantry. But I heard your 
mother ask father for your wages last 
night. If you are a hired girl, yon may 
set bread to-night. Make only half the 
quantity you usually do. It gets too dry. 
I am going to make sugared doughnuts. 
You have half starved us, Laura.” 

Miss Laura Kelly retreated to the pantry, 
slamming the door behind her. 
a dejected-looking maiden of twenty-six, 
tall, lank, with faded blue eyes, and red 
hair which was always in curl-papers. 

Mollie was busy over her doughnuts 
when her father entered, his coat and hat 
frosted with snow. 


She was 


‘Sit down,”’ she cried, merrily, ‘‘and 
see if my doughnuts are not almost as 
good as mother’s.”’ 

Mr. Kelly obeyed, his wrinkled face 
beaming with contentment. It seemed 
so good to him to see Mollie intent on 
household duties. 








half expected a | 
The young girl grew very pale, | 





‘*Father,”’ she said, as he broke the 
second cake, ‘“‘why can’t you put up ice 
for the butter next summer in that old 
tenant-house? Didn't I hear you say you 
thought of selling one of the cows?” 

“Yes. There are five, and your mother 
thought she could manage. But you and 
Laura can’t.” 

“Does butter pay?’’ she asked, deftly 
rolling her crisp, brown cakes in the 
sugar. 

‘Most the best of anything on the 
farm.”’ 

*Didn’t Mr. Harper want you to takea 
cow for what he owes you?”’ 

“Yes; and if I get anything I'll have to. 
Perhaps I can sell her, though cows are 
cheap.”’ 

Mollie carefully lifted her kettle of lard 
to the table, and sat down by her father. 

“IT can make butter,”’ she said, nodding 
her head. ‘Take the cow of Mr. Harper, 
and that will make six. We have a good 
barrel-churn. Let that young German, 
Carl Verner, come to-morrow and cut ice 
for you.”’ 

‘Don’t you suppose Algernon 
like the work?” 

‘Doubtless he would like the pay, and 
let you do the work, I don’t want you to 
work so hard, father.’’ 

In afew moments Mr. Kelly went back 
tothe barn. The pantry door had been 
ajar. Laura now emerged, 

“*f don’t know what you air thinkin’ of, 
Mollie Kelly,” she began. “Six cows! I 
can’t do the work for ’em, I want you to 
understand that.” 

“All right,’’ Mollie replied, cheerily. 
“If you have the pantry cleaned you may 
bring up a basket of Tallman Sweets and 
get them ready to bake.” 

“What did you mean ‘bout brother 
Algernon?’ Laura asked, angrily. 
“Oh, you listened to that, too. 
meant that Carl does twice the work 
Algernon dues, for the same pay. [Lam 
going to read to mother now. You keep 
up a good fire, and I will come and make 

cream toast for supper.”’ 

The following week Mollie discharged 
Laura. ‘‘Aunt Manda’ tried to argue 
with her, but Mollie said she had engaged 
Carl Verner’s mother to come each week 
and wash. 

“I can do the rest until there is more 
milk and hired help. I am glad to save 
father a dollar and a half a week.’’ 

Mollie began to read up about chickens 
in the agricultural papers, and soon had 
several hens sitting. She had a long talk 
with her father concerning financial mat- 
ters. She learned that while the farm 
was clear from mortgage and there 
were no debts, it was growing harder 
each year to meet expenses, Mr. Kelly 
also said that the low price of grain 
threatened him with still further embar- 
rassment, 

“Then raise less grain, or feed it on the 
place, as the agricultural papers advise,” 
Mollie said, gravely. ‘‘Let me raise all 
the calves this year, and keep those young 
pigs you talked,of selling.” 

“Do you think it will be best, Mollie, 
‘son Mollie?’ and with the old pet name 
the farmer’s worn face brightened. ‘Oh, 
child, I wish you knew how good it seems 
to talk things over with you! Iam glad 
you are a girl, just the girl you are, for 
no one but a daughter could have cared 
for mother as you have. And, Mollie, 
you are more comfort and help to me 
than a boy could be.” 

There was a long silence. Mollie went 
and sat on the arm of her father’s chair 
and rested her head against his shoulder. 

“Thank you, father, for those words,” 
she said, her brown eyes swimming in 
tears. ‘I would rather have the memory 
of them than a college diploma.”’ 

Two days after, there was consterna- 
tion in the home of Thomas Kelly. Alger- 
non had learned at the village that Carl 
Verner and his sister Bertha were to 
work the following summer for Mollie’s 
father. 

Algernon and Laura had for several 
summers worked for their uncle. They 
always demanded good wages, and as they 
worked ‘for an accommodation,’ and 
were both ‘‘weakly,”’ the result had been 
that Mr. and Mrs. Kelly had done by far 
the greater part of their own work. 

Mrs. Manda hurried over to interview 
her husband’s brother. He was not at 
home, and she received little satisfaction 
from Mollie. 

‘Father cannot do so much hard work 
himself,”’ she said, plainly. ‘Then Laura 
told me she would not do the work there 
is to be dune here. I am sure we have the 
right to do what is for our own good. No, 
you are not going in to vex mother about 
it,’ and Mollie slipped between her aunt 
and the sitting room door. 

‘*Mollie Kelly, how dare you speak to 
me like that?”’ 

“IT will tell you how I dare!’ Mollie 
came a step nearer, her eyes glowing. 
“You know Dr. Greaves has said mother’s 
life depended upon her freedom from ex- 
citement. I would dare anything, even 
personal violence, to keep you from an- 
noying her.”’ 


would 


Well, I 





Mrs. Mauda saw her niece was in ear- 
nest, and departed, still very angry. Mollie 
cried a little when she was alone. But 
she soon wiped her eyes, and prepared 
her father’s favorite beef stew for dinner. 

The balmy days of May came, and Mrs. 
Kelly improved rapidly. All things at the 
farm were at their best. 

In the kitchen Bertha presided—stout, 
ruddy-cheeked Bertha—her blue calico 
sleeves rolled above the elbows of her 
strong arms, her head almost bowed under 
its weight of flaxen braids. She had 
spent the summer before in the kitchen 
of a capable housekeeper, so Mollie found 
her own lack of knowledge often supple- 
mented by Bertha’s skill. 

Out of doors the change was even 
greater. Mr. Kelly was surprised by the 
amount of work done by merry Carl, and 
found much less ‘‘day help’? needed than 
in former years, They found time to 
work among the berries and small fruit; 
the garden was in early and free from 
weeds, and Mollie’s chickens and calves 
prospered, 

As for Mollie herself, she never found 
time to miss the round of social and edu- 
cational duties that had filled her days. 
There were many young people in the 
community, and the village where her 
school-days had been spent was distant 
only an hour’s drive. She had plenty of 
books, papers and magazines, but it was 
through Bertha that one of Mollie’s pleas- 
ures came about. 

One day Bertha asked Mollie to address 
an envelope for her, She was proficient in 
German, but confessed that she could not 
write English. 

“Tl am ashamed,’ she said, the blood 
staining her fair cheek. ‘Gretchen, my 
little sister, goes to school, and last winter 
she taught me to read a little English. 
Some day I shall learn to write it.’’ 

Mollie thought the matter over. The 
result was she began teaching Bertha, and 
in return received help from the latter in 
the study of German, This had not been 
included in her high-school course, but 
while teaching she had been a member of 
a German class. 

There was little leisure time, yet they 
managed to accomplish a great deal. They 
learned to have a book open while they 
brushed their hair or ironed. They soon 
came to enjoy each other’s company. 
Mollie never tired of hearing of Bertha’s 
German home or her journey to America, 
while to the foreign girl the other’s ac- 
counts of school life were more interest- 
ing than fairy tales. 

When the June days began to paint the 
cherries on the many trees around Mol- 
lie’s home with carmine, and the early 
raspberries began to ripen, Mrs. Manda 
began to grow more friendly. 

“Shall [ come over this week after 
berries, Mollie?’ she called out one Mon- 
day morning, driving her old horse as 
near as possible to the line where Mollie 
was hanging out the week’s wash. ‘And 
the cherries—why, some one is picking 
the early ones.”’ 

“Yes; [ hired Freddie Myers for to-day. 
J promised Mr. Harmon that he should 
have three bushels of cherries this after- 
noon, The later ones will not do until 
next week. Then I shall be glad of as 
many pickers, to pick on shares, as I can 
get. As for the berries, Bertha and I can 
manage all that will ripen this week. The 
early ones will bring the best price.”’ 

There was a pause. Mollie was quak- 
ing with something much like fear. Her 
parents had never thought of selling the 
fruit, and Mrs. Manda had always helped 
herself to the best. 

“Do you mean you air goin’ to sell the 
cherries and berries? Why, Mollie Kelly, 
[ should think you would be ashamed of 
yourself!” 

Mollie pushed back her bonnet and 
faced her aunt. ‘‘Why not sell fruit as 
well as grain? Aunt Manda, father needs 
the money. Instead of being ashamed, I 
am proud that I can help him.’’ 

Mrs. Kelly was too astonished to reply. 
She started for home, and Mollie went on 
with her work. 

The next two weeks were busy ones at 
the Kelly farmhouse. Cherries, currants 
and raspberries, both black and red, were 
delivered at the village every day. Bertha’s 
widowed mother and little sister helped, 
taking their pay in fruit, and many of the 
cherries were picked on shares. 

Work in the house was lightened a little 
by the proprietor of a summer hotel a 
few miles away contracting with Mollie 
for a gallon of cream every day. He was 
also to take fruit, eggs, as many vege- 
tables as they could spare, and the young 
chickens. 

Mrs. Manda and Laura waited ten days. 
Then they drove up one afternoon with 
three pails. 

‘*The berries were all picked this morn- 
ing,’’ Mollie said, coming down-stairs 
neat and cool-looking in her black skirt 
and pink shirt-waist. “If you want cher- 
ries, you can pick in those trees by the 
well. Iam going to the village with two 
bushels of cherries and thirty quarts of 
berries.”’ 





—————<—< 


It was Mrs. Manda’s gole 


"? 


“Humph! 
reply. 

“Stay to supper, both of you,”’ Mollie 
went on, cordially. ‘I am going to haye 
red raspberry shortcake.”’ 

Neither of them thanked her. How.- 
ever, when she returned she found her 
invitation had been accepted. 

‘Are you not going to take part of 
those cherries?’ Bertha asked in a sub- 
dued voice, nodding toward the pails, 
which had been left on the porch. 

“Yes, I am, if 1 get a chance,” Mollie 
replied, compressing her red lips, “J 
don’t believe I am really selfish, Bertha, | 
do not care for the value of the cherries, 
but I want to let my uncle’s family know 
the day is past when they can use father 
solely for their own benefit. See how he 
has been imposed on in the way of hired 
help. Poor mother, too! I sometimes 
think if she had had such help as you are 
last year she might have escaped this long 
illness. Uncle Thomas never raises fruit, 
and he is younger and stronger than 
father. Father has always pastured hig 
stock and furnished him with farm ma- 
chinery. But his reign is over.” 

“And that of ‘son Mollie’ has com- 
menced,’’ said her father, who, unper- 
ceived, had entered the room. ‘You have 
opened my eyes, God bless you, child!” 

Mollie’s shortcake was a success, al- 
though when her aunt began on her third 
piece she said: 

‘It’s too bad you will use baking-pow- 
der, Mollie. No one can make a good 
shortcake with it.” 

After supper Carl brought around Mrs, 
Kelly’s horse. It was not until she picked 
up her pail that she said: 

‘You hain’t took your share of these 
here cherries, Mollie.”’ 

Mollie hesitated. Plainly her aunt did 
not expect her to do it, and it did seem 
small, Still, to retreat now meant defeat, 
One moment, and she stooped for the 
pail. 

“Too bad to keep you waiting,’ she 
said, blithely. ‘It will take only a 
moment,.”’ 

Mrs. Manda’s face flushed. ‘‘Maybe you 
better take ’em all,’ she said, savagely; 
but Mollie was at the other side of the 
kitchen, and if she heard, made no reply. 

After the expenses of picking the fruit 
were paid, thirty dollars remained from 
the sale of it. The proprietor of the 
hotel continued to take the cream until 
late in September. He paid a good price 
for early apples, the few fine pears they 
could spare, and a part of the grape crop. 
The rest of the grapes were carefully 
shipped to the city, and netted the Kellys 
a neat sum. 

Mollie’s wisdom in urging her father to 
keep the pigs was manifest when pork 
brought a good price. Mr. Kelly had 
never made as much money in one year 
before, and his farm was in better shape 
than fora long time. Plans were laid to 
keep another year, and a 
variety of small fruit was to be put out. 

Mrs. Kelly’s health had continued to 
improve. It was evident she would never 
be strong, but she was free from pain and 
able to do some light work. 

‘Farming is not the vocation for which 
I was educated,’’ Mollie said to her friend 
Mabel Joy, who visited her at the holi- 
days; ‘‘but [ am needed here. We shall 
make more money than if I taught, hired 
my board, and mother kepta girl all the 
year. I feel, too, that 1 am not filling the 
place of some girl who must earn her liv- 
ing and has no home. I am happy. and I 
make my parents so. We have good soci- 
ety. Now that we have organized a 
Chautauqua reading circle, I shall keep 
up a regular course of study. So, Mabel, 
I have found my ‘sphere.’ It is the junior 
membership in the firm of Farmer Kelly 
and Son Mollie.’’—Farm and Fireside. 
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Do people buy Hood’s Sarsaparilla in 
preference to any other,—in fact almost 
to the exclusion of all others? 


Because 


They know from actual use that Hood’s 
is the best, i. e., it cures when others fail. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is still made under 
the personal supervision of the educated 
pharmacists who originated it. Y 

The question of best is just as positively 
decided in favor of Hood’s as the question 
of comparative sales. 

Another thing: Every advertisement 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is true, is honest. 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


‘ are the only pills to take 
Hood’s Pills witn Hood's sarsaparilla. 
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GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 





ead Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 
Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade-Mark. 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


(Established 1780.) 





Dorchester, Mass. 











STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


RHUDE ISLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The 29th annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island W. S. A. was held in Providence, 
Oct. 7. Mrs. A. C. Dewing, chairman of 
the Executive Committee, presided. At 
the morning session the secretary reported 
the State work for the year, which showed 
much done to keep the agitation alive. 
The treasurer reported receipts, $571.18; 
expenditures, $549,89; balance, $21.29. 
The Leagues also reported considerable 
work done in their respective localities. 

The constitution was amended, enlarg- 
ing the Executive Committee so as to in- 
clude all members of the State Associa- 
tion aud Leagues, thus practically abolish- 
ing government by Executive Committee. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt having pro- 
posed a two days’ conference, in Provi- 
dence, by the National American W. S. A., 
Dec. 17 and 18, it was voted tou céoperate. 

Officers were elected: President, Mrs. 


E. B. Chace; vice-presidents, Mrs. A. C. 
Dewing, Arnold B, Chace, Mrs. Mary 
O. Arnold; chairman of executive com- 


mittee, Miss Susan C. Kenyon; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Ellen M,. Bolles; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Mary E, Bland- 
ing; treasurer, Mrs. Mary K. Wood; audi- 
tors, Mrs. E. C. Ormsbee, Mrs. M. A. 
Pierce. 

Mrs. Annie C, 8S. Fenner, of Connecti- 
cut, gave the first address of the after- 
noon. She is a bright, pleasing speaker. 
She makes sharp and telling points, and 
keeps her audience interested and in com- 
plete sympathy. A newcomer, the Rev. 
W. S. McIntire, a Methodist minister of 
Providence, proclaimed himself a hearty 
believer in woman suffrage and advanced 
strong arguments in its behalf. Rev. 
Herbert H. Mott and Rev. W. C. Selleck 
also made short speeches. 

In the evening Mrs. Fenner 
encouraging account of the work for suf- 
frage done by the W. C. T. U. Rev. Dr. 
F. D. Blakeslee, principal of the Academy 
at East Greenwich, told of the 
struggle of the plebeians of ancient Rome 
to gain equal political 
He recounted 


gave an 


successful 


in their efforts 
rights with the patricians. 
many events in our own country which 
show rapid progress towards a better state 
of things, and had no doubt that women 
would soon become the political equals of 
men. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer closed 
the convention with a thoughtful discus- 
sion of the causes of the seemingly slow 
progress of the woman suffrage move- 
ment as judged by the comparatively few 
adherents to societies specifically formed 
to advance it. Many facts show that the 
idea is growing far more rapidly than ap- 
pears upon the surface. She gave a pow- 
erful exposition of the democracy, the 
only safe principle upon which to found 
the government which, carried out, will 
secure to all citizens the right of suffrage. 
ELLEN M. BOLLEsS, 
Sec. R. I. W. S. A. 


died 
KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 


CoviIneTon, Ky., Ocr. 20, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Annual State Convention of the 
Kentucky Equal Rights was held in this 
city on the 14th and 15th inst. We have 
every reason to be satisfied with the re- 
sults. The work accomplished during the 
past year was taken up, and that to be 
done in the next year was discussed and 
agreed upon. There was no clashing in 
any way, and the entire proceedings were 
harmonious. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, the 
efficient national organizer and talented 
Speaker, was with us both evenings, and 
contributed largely to the and 
pleasure of the convention. 

The number of delegates coming from 
all parts of the State was large, and the 
audiences were more than we expected. 
Choice music was rendered, also readings, 
which added greatly to the evening pro- 
gramme. Through the courtesy of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, their beautiful Guild 
Hall, with all its complete conveniences, 
was offered us; we could not have hada 
More suitable hall for our convention. 

Miss Laura Clay, president of the Asso- 


very 


success 





ciation, conducted the sessions of the 
convention in her usual dignified manner 
to entire satisfaction. Miss Clay has great 
executive ability, is a strong leader, as 
shown not only in our State convention 
but in the national councils also. She has 
been most generous in financial aid to the 
association. 

The plan of work laid out by the asso- 
ciation will be presented to the Legisla- 
ture which convenes in January, 1898. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Miss Laura 
Clay; Ist viee-president, Mrs. Mary B. 


Clay; 2d vice-president, Mrs. Mary C. 
Cramer; 3d vice-president, Mrs. S. M. 
Hubbard; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 


recording secretary, 
treasurer, Mrs. 


Eugenia B. Farmer; 
Mrs. Sarah H. Sawyer; 
Isabelle H. Shepard. 
Mrs. Mary B. Clay was elected the mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association. 
EvuGENIA B, FARMER, Cor. Sec. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA. 





ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT. 
Oct. 21, 1897. 


A CASE OF 
FAIRFAX, S. C.,, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

A few days ago I had a letter from 
“Aunt Susan’? (Miss Anthony), in which 
she told me that she and Rev. Anna 
Shaw were to be in Nashville on Oct, 27 
and 28, attending the ‘‘Woman’s Council,”’ 
but for which engagement she would 
feel like making a trip to Charleston to 
be present at my State Convention, pre- 
sumably to occur on those very dates. 

You remember I said in my ‘*Palma 
Christi Pointers’? that the fall festa might 
be postponed, and our convention with it. 
So it has proven. The extensive spread of 
yellow fever in our Southern cities, and 
the strict quarantine Charleston finds it 
necessary to enforce, absolutely preclude 
the idea of having a gala week in October. 

It was to avail ourselves of the many ad- 
vantages attending the meeting of sucha 
crowd as the fall festival draws, that we 
proposed to utilize that time.’’ 
The hope is held out that ‘‘gala week’’ 
may still be celebrated in December, and 
it is possible that our plan may yet ma- 
terialize in a good meeting during that 
month. 

My energetic State Secretary, Miss 
Claudia Tharin, had the programme for 
our convention which I had made out and 
sent to her in hand for publication in the 
Charleston dailies; but she wisely with- 
held it when she saw the chances for 
postponement of gala week, and so no 
announcements were made in the city 
papers. The news leaked out through a 
weekly paper, however, and I could not 
but laugh over the felicitations of the 
Greenville News, which was mildly urgent 
that Mrs. Young and Miss Lewis should 
not confine their speech - making to 
Charleston, but go to other towns. Not 
to enlighten, mind you, oh, no! We were 
not permitted to lay that flattering unction 
to our souls; but to furnish amusement (!) 
to overworked men and women. As to 
whether there were any profit in the dis- 
cussion of the woman suffrage question, 
nobody in South Carolina had ever con- 
sidered it worth taking the trouble to find 
out, the editor declared. It was not of 
enough importance for that. 

Notwithstanding which, we believe the 
work of educating the people into a juster 
attitude towards women goes on; that 
indeed the roots of the truth are striking 
into soil made ready by the opening of 


sé 
good 


college and university doors and that 
brighter days are coming for Southern 
women. VirGinia D, Youna, 
‘ oii 
ILLINOIS. 
BARRY, ILL., Oct. 24, 1897. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In Southern Illinois we have a 
form of remonstrants. They never 
into print with their anti-suffrage senti- 
ments, nor lobby in our Legislature. No 
indeed! They are content with the politi- 
cal status of woman as it is, if only some 
man will confer the honor of his name 
upon them. Should they survive their 
husbands they will evermore be known as 
the relictof ——. So willing have women 


mild 
rush 


familias, 








been to be nonentities that editors in this ! 
section of the country almost invariably 
speak of a widow as a ‘“‘relict.”’ Not long 
since [ remonstrated with an editor on the 
use of the word. He replied, “It is per 
fectly proper according to Webster.”’ 

The next issue of his paper I sent a 
brief personal protest, as follows: 

A PROTEST. 

Our language has been derived from 
various sources, principally from the 
Greek, Latin and Saxon origin. It is 
therefore of great antiquity. Many words, 
like hoary customs, may have originated 
with the ancient Druids, yet we use them 
with as much flippancy as if they had been 
coined in the latter part of the ‘nineteenth 
century. When Noah Webster made his 
dictionary, the old common law of Eng- 
land was in general use in this country. 
This code of laws was really a survival 
of the patriarchal system when the father 
and husband was the supreme ruler of the 
family, the wife and mother a nonentity, 
and the law, as far as woman was con- 
cerned, was but a few degrees removed 
from the barbaric. Blackstone says: ‘The 
very being or legal existence of the woman 
is suspended during marriage, or at least 
incorporated or consolidated into that of 
her husband.” Legally she ceased to 
exist. Her condition during marriage is 
called her ‘‘coverture.’?’ Under this old 
law a man might give his wife ‘moderate 
chastisement.’’ He could collect and dis- 
pose of the profits of her labor without 
her consent. Personal property became 
the husband’s unless it was specially 
secured to the wife before marriage. A 
well authenticated case occurred in an 
Eastern State. A woman who had a for- 
tune of $50,000 in personal property mar- 
ried. By law this belonged to her hus- 
band. In one year he died, leaving a will 
allowing the widow a certain part of this 
money so long as she remained his widow. 
If she married again it went to his heirs. 
Is it any wonder that under the old com- 
mon law woman ceased to be a distinct 
individuality, lost confidence in her own 
powers of mind, and became willing to lead 
a dependent life, to become a part and 
parcel of a man’s belongings during his 
life and after his decease his relict. 
Under the more favorable laws of the 
present time, we have some legal rights 
and some political rights, and women are 
asserting their individuality in a measure, 
and are recognized as a force in the world. 
Is it not time that the antiquated word 
‘relict’? became obsolete, Noah Webster 
to the contrary? When we leave this 
transitory world, friends may omit flow- 
ers a fine obituary, if they will omit to 
mention that we are a ‘relict’? of pater 
however high in estimation we 
may have held him. We are individuals, 
not relicts. L. F. Le 


-_--— 


IOWA NOTES. 





A successful convention was held in 
Clinton, la., recently, with addresses by 
Rev. Henrietta Moore, Rev. Anna H, Shaw, 
Miss Mary G. Hay and others. Mrs. Car 
rie K. Godfrey, of Lyons, spoke on ‘‘Does 
the Mother Need It?’’ Miss Garvin on 
“Does the Unmarried Woman Need It?” 
Mrs. T. M. Howard discussed the working 
woman’s side, and Mrs. Hattie H. Dalrym- 
ple the tax-paying woman’s. L. P. Allen, 
and Rev. A. D. Kinzer, of Lyons, spoke on 
‘** Would Woman Suffrage Benefit the 
State?”’ A county organization was ef- 
fected, with Anna Wills, president; Mrs. 
8S. C. Palsgrove, vice - president; Mrs. 
Frances Sherman, treasurer; Miss Del- 
phiena Eyer, secretary; L. P. Allen, of 
Clinton, and F. W. Buxton, of Wheatland, 
auditors. This was the 70th county or- 
ganized in Iowa, 

The newspapers of Iowa speak very 
highly of the work of Miss Mary G. Hay. 
A Davenport editor says: 

Miss Hay is engaged in organizing the 
movement in this State. She has visited 
many different places in the course of 
her work, this being the 71st county of 
the State that has been visited by the 
women interested in securing the right of 
suffrage. Miss Hay is an interesting 
speaker, deliberate, plain, and with the 
ability to marshal her facts in an attrac- 
tive manner. She started out by saying 
that she did not like the term woman suf- 
frage. What was wanted by the women 
of the country, she said, was equal suf- 
frage—not only equality at the ballot-box, 
but equality everywhere. It had been 
known in early years as the woman’s 
rights movement, and it meant then, as it 
does now, equality in all of the conditions 
of life. Ifthe people of the State would 
give to the movement faith, enthusiasm 
and works, it would not be long till lowa 
would rank with the four other States 
which are already free. 

(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 





EIGHT YEAR OLD BOY. 





‘‘When my boy was eight years old he 
began losing flesh and was in poor health. 
The medicines he took did not do him any 
good, and we began giving him Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Ina week he began to im- 
prove, and in ashort time he was entirely 
well.”’ Mrs. C. H. Mose.ey, 149 South 
Elm St., Waterbury, Conn. 





with 
ills. 


PILLs act harmoniously 
Cure all liver 


Hoop’s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
25 cents. 











The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, ALICE STonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. ANTHONY. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 





Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine. | 


The oldest co-educational medical scheal | 
in New England, 

First medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course as an essen- 
tial to graduation. 

A general hospital, a hospital for the 
insane, and a large dispensary furnish over 
20,000 patients annually for clinical study. 

Large, well-equipped laboratories; ex- 
perienced teaching force; advanced meth- 
ods; high standards. 

I. T. TALBOT, M1. D., Dean. 

For information apply to... 


JOHN P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Registrar. 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

8th year, Sept. 16 4 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

og regular college to the Boston City 


ae 
irst| medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ['1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave.. Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to bbth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia N. College Ave. 


and 2ist St. 

Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth A nnual Session opens Sept. 
29th, 1897. A four years’ graded course of Lectures 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and Clinical 
work, offers oes rior “advantages. Students are ad- 

mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 
Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., 


THROAT AND LUNGS. 


A. P, Lighthill, M. D, 


Can be consulted at his office, 


601 BOYLSTON STREET, 


Daily from 8 to 1, Sundays from 11 to 1. 


Dean. 








Dr. Lighthill's specialty embraces the cure of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION IN ITS EARLY 
STAGES, THROAT AFFECTIONS, CATARRH, 
DEAFNESS, AND DISCHARGES FROM THE 
EAR. CONSULTATION FREE, 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 














THE _____ ee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass. 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting intothem. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


THE LAW OF 
Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


| By GEORGE A. 0. ERNST of the Setffet Gar 








Second Edition (JUST READY). «ame .iet® 
$2.00 net. 
Though called a second edition. this pt actacaly 
a new book, nearly every line having beee se ertttes 
and much that is new introduce 
CONTENTS—1. Introductior 2. Agree 
ments to Marry and other Ante Neptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promixe of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Persce 


5. The Right of a Married Woman te 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hes 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle 
ment. &. The Right of a Married Wom 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9 Separe 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the Woman's 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 


Time is [loney 
* SAVE IT ¢ 


=——=§Y TAXING THE 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD'S PICTORIAL LINE. 


‘‘The Overland Limited.”’ 


Pullmas 
Pel 








Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Keclini Chair 
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Colorado, Utah and California. 
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At 10 P. M. every night the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway train 
leaves the Union Passenger Station (Canal 
and Adams Streets, Chicago) with elegant- 
ly equipped Palace Sleeping Cars for Den. 
ver and other Colorado points, with 
through connections at Denver for Salt 
Lake City, Ogden, San Franciseo, and 
points in Southern California. The route 
to Denver is via Omaha and Lincoln, Ne 
braska, and is first-class in every respect 
All the modern facilities of travel are in- 
cluded in this direct route to Colerade 
the Eldorado of the West. The allied 
lines composing the route, viz., the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Chicago to Omaha—and the Rock Island 
and Pacific—Omaha to Denver and Cole 
rado Springs—have united to make this 


the most popular route ft all points weet 





of the Missouri River. Sleeping-car reser 
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Chicago, Il 
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WORLD'S W. C. T. U. 


It is impossible, with our limited space, 
to give even an outline of the addresses 
made and reports presented at the biennial 
meeting of the World’s W. C. T. U., just 
held in ‘Toronto, or even to enumerate the 
names of the speakers, The great gather- 


ing opened on Oct. 22, with a banquet 
given in the Pavilion to the delegates by 
the city of Toronto, at which addresses 
of welcome were given by the Premier of 


Ontario, the Mayor of Toronto, and other 


dignitaries, male and female. Women 
were present from all the ends of the 
earth. Throughout the meetings, the | 


great auditorium was crowded to suffoca 
tion. 

Nothing 
the question what position the World's 
Ww. Cc. T. U. take in 
Lady Henry Somerset’s endorsement of 
vice for India, 
sent a letter 


aroused so much interest as 


should regard to 


the State regulation of 
Mrs. Josephine E, Butler 
from Switzerland, saying in part: 


I wait for a plain indication of the posi- 
tion of the rank and file of the W. C. T. U. 
before I can consent to remain in the office 
of superintendent of the purity depart- 
ment. [donot know what position your re- 
vered leader, Miss Willard, is taking on the 
question, It would be a terrible blow to 
know that she does not come out faith- 
fully against the declaration of Lady 
Henry Somerset. I have not yet seen any 
pronouncement of hers. If there is any 
spirit of compromise in that great associ- 
ation, or if the election is in the hands of 
any perverted or undecided leaders or 
committees, then I feel that I must at 
once sever my connection with them and 
you. There 1s war now between women 
and women, and we are coming into 
searching and sifting times, times in 
which our personal likings and even 
strong friendships may have to give way 
before the winnowing blast which shall 
separate the wavering from the steadfast 
in this righteous work. I feel sure that if 
the present views of Lady Henry Somerset 
should prevail with Miss Willard, or any 
considerable number of your association, 
it will not be agreeable to them tuat I, 
holding such an uncompromising position 





on a question of life and death for the | 


nations, should continue to wear the title 
of world’s superintendent of the purity 
department. 

The following resolution on the subject 
was adopted: 

Whereas, The regulation of vice has be- 
come an aggressive question in the W.C, 
T. U., and the discussion of it as represented 
in the C. D. Acts has assumed a character 
which we cannot ignore, 

Resolved, That while we do not forget that 
even the most consecrated &’nd true may 
honestly differ in relation to vital matters, 
and while we would abstain from anything 
which would savor of criticism or judgment 
of motives, yet we, the World’s W, C. T. U., 
most earnestly protest against anything 
which would even seem to commit our great 
organization to any effort at regulation or 
license as applied to any and all forms of 
sin, and we must most unequivocally de- 
clare our abhorrence of any compromise 
whatever with anything which is wrong in 
principle or sinful in practice. We utter 
this as our conviction and protest, and our 
determination never to surrender the prin- 
ciple for which we have always stood as a 
body. 

This is followed by a resolution regret- 
ting the absence of Lady Henry from the 
convention. Resolutions were also adopt- 
ed in favor of equal suffrage, trades 
unions, an eight-hour law, arbitration, co- 
operation with the church, and a resolu- 
tion strongly condemning lynching. 

Miss Willard said in her address: 

SUFFRAGE, 

It would seem that the heavenly fiat 
has gone forth, and no large advances 
are to be made hereafter by men alone in 
the great realms of church and State, 
from which their laws have debarred 
those loving and sagacious advisers who, 
as the best of them are free to admit, 
have been to them the strength and joy of 
life. - 

One of our poets represents America as 
saying: 

Bring me men to match my mountains, 

Bring me men to match my plains ; 

Men with empires in their purpose 

And new eras in their brains. 

This prayer is being answered in the 
West, in New Zealand, and in some of our 
Australian provinces; but man-made gov- 
ernment is bearing fruit in English diplo- 
macy at Constantinople and Athens, in 
the mock trial of Cecil Rhodes in South 
Africa, in the mutterings of Germany and 
France, the despotism of Spain, the pros- 
tration of Cuba, that show forth the deca- 
dence of an outworn regime. 


REGULATION. 


No good can come of legalizing the 
violation of two laws of God—first, Thou 
shalt not commit adultery; second, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. W hat- 
ever degrades the women of India puts 
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the stamp of deterioration upon all women. 
To this it will be replied that they have 
degraded themselves, and the means pro- 
posed are only to mitigate the conse- 
quences; but it makes all the difference 
in the world to us whether their degrada- 
tion came about through any forces that 
we have set in motion. By parity of rea- 
soning we might say the saloon is here, 
and here it will remain; let us do all we 
can to make it less dangerous to the peo- 
ple. But this is not the point; our atti- 
tude towards the saloon, first, last, and 
always, is an attitude of utter hostility, 
and it makes all the difference in the 
world to us whether its presence among 
us is in spite of our protest and work, or 
whether we have taken measures that 
render its continuance probable. Besides 
this, we must remember that, although 
military officers may not think so, the 
moral contamination of the future hus- 
bands and fathers of England is a calamity 
immeasurably greater than their physical 
detericration. The foundation and the 
keystone in the arch of heathenism is the 
sacrifice of woman’s purity on the altar ot 
man’s sensuality, and if there is one mon- 
strous thing which above another repre- 
sents the anti-Christ, it is that fact. In 
Oriental countries women are helpless in 
the hands of men, as they have been 
through the dark centuries, and the 
depths of degradation to which this utter 
dependence has reduced them are beyond 
all power of Western comprehension. 

The English law in the Straits Settle- 
ments is said to be ‘‘for the protection of 
Chinese girls.’’ None are allowed to regis- 
ter as prostitutes except of “their own 
free will,” and *twith the consent of their 
mothers.’’ But women physicians among 
the missionaries testify that they have 
treated little Chinese girls, four and five 
years of age, who had been bought in 
North China and were taken Suuth to be 
raised for vile purposes, and who, when 
they were made to register, would never 
dare to say the woman with whom each 
one was living was not her ‘‘mother,”’ 
As for ‘ther own free will,’’ none of these 
poor creatures ever had a free will, or ever 
will have. ‘That is the protection that 
England affords to Chinese girls. It is 
well known that the moral tone of army 
life is very low in Oriental countries, and 
to suppose that men who would frame 
such a law as | have just described would 
ever subject their soldiers to an examina- 
tion because they had visited these women 
seems to expert physicians whom | have 
consulted to be out of the question. 

We hold that there is but one standard 
for men and women, and that they are 
equally capable of living up to it. We 
steadfastly believe that all law should set 
forth the ideal, that it should beckon men 
to the summit rather than provide for 
them, under no matter what restrictions, 
these indulgences in alcoholic liquors, 
opium, and social vice whereby they live 
upon a sensual plane. Our beloved com- 
rade has hoped to reach the same result 
by regulation that we propose to attain 
by prohibition or not at all. But while 
we differ as to methods, we repudiate any 
personal attack or severity of language 
toward our beloved comrade, whose zeal 
has been that of a flaming herald, whose 
devotion is a household word among us, 
and whose untiring work in these long 
years, carried forward under conditions 
more difficult than have surrounded any 
reformer that we have known, bind her to 
our hearts with cords that can never be 
broken. We admire and trust and love 
her. We believe that when she sees that 
her plan is not adopted in the India army 
she will frankly admit that, although she 
put it forward because she thought it 
**practicable,”’ it partook far too much of 
the “‘impracticability” attributed to our 
own methods, and she will stand with us, 
shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, as 
she has done already so long and so 
bravely. 


Miss Willard and Dr. Mary Wood Allen 
gave a Purity Conference,,and Miss Wil- 
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lard addressed a great audience in Massey 


Hall ou “*A White Life for Two.” 
At the meeting of the executive council 


| officers were elected as follows: President, | 


Miss Frances E. Willard; vice-president 
at large, Lady Henry Somerset; honorary 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary Clement Lea- 
vitt, Boston; Miss Jessie A. Ackermann, 
Chicago; Rev. Alice R. Palmer, Waysata, 
Minn.; ‘‘Mother” Stewart, Springfield, O.; 
secretary, Miss Agnes E., Slack, Ripley, 
Derbyshire, Eng. ; assistant secretary, Miss 
Anna A. Gordon, Evanston, Ill.; treasurer, 
Miss Mary E. Sanderson, Danville, Que. ; 
round-the-world missionaries, Mrs. Mary 
Clement Leavitt, Miss Jessie A. Acker- 
mann, Rev. Alice R. Palmer, Miss Clara 
Parrish, Paris, [ll., and Mrs. J. K. Barney, 
Providence, R. IL. 


_—— 


FROM MISS WILLARD’S ADDRESS. 


Miss Willard’s annual address at the 
| National W. C. T. U. Convention in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., treated of many subjects. 
Two upon which special interest had been 
aroused in advance were the State regu- 
lation of vice, and the question what is the 
wisest attitude for the W. C. T. U. women 
to take during suffrage amendment cam- 
paigns. Both those who agree with 
Miss Willard’s views and those who do 
not will be interested in knowing what 
she said on these points. She spoke as 
follows: 





REGULATED VICE. 

Our point of view does not permit us 
to think with a moment’s toleration of 
the regulation side of this most-odious of 
all personal sins, because, as Lady Henry 
Somerset reminds us, we in America have 
practically no standing army; we have no 
‘Oriental difficulties;’’ no deterioration 
by thousands of our troops, while the 
British Government must deal with ‘a 
condition and not atheory.’’ But it must 
be admitted that if every man who in our 
cities visits a house of shame were duly 
registered, his name and address being 
given and himself subjected to a health 
examination, ‘tthe degradation,” as he is 
pleased to term it, would in ten thousand 
instances deter him from going at all. But 
the real degradation consisted in the per- 
sonal baseness that led him to be willing, 
nay; even to desire, to visit such a place, 
and our most unrelenting controversy 
with the governments conducted by men 
is that, just because they can, they put 
the penalty of that ‘personal examina- 
tion,’ which is the culmination of per- 
sonal shame, upon a weaker partner in a 
dual sin, and let the stronger one go free. 
Against such a method Lady Henry’s 
indignation is so strong that she says: 
‘Since you will do this, we will meet you 
on your own plane, and enforce upon men 
precisely the same penalties that have so 
long been borne by women.”’ But Ameri- 
can men have never descended to the 
level—either in or out of the army—of 
examining women, save in a few sporadic 
instances of municipal degeneracy, and 
this record is the glory of American 
women. If by adverse immigration laws 
we can prevent the influx of old-world 
sediment for a season, the growing in- 
fluence of women and exaltation of men 
will render us secure from the barbarism 
of prostitution protected by law. 

We cannot check an immoral disease by 
measures which recognize the sin as some- 
thing to be regulated rather than prohib- 
ited. This is the crux of the situation. 
We believe that the moral injury to the 
soldier, resulting from any possible provi- 
sion for the dishonor that he works upon 
himself and a poor, ignorant and debased 
woman, is unworthy that Christian Km- 
pire whose Queen declares that the Bible 
is the foundation of her government. And 
we believe there is no blot upon her throne 
so deep and so indelible as that these 
wretched little beings, provided for the 
soldiers of India by its Government, uni- 
versally bear the name of ‘‘the Queen’s 
women,”’ 

As one of our leading missionaries from 
India has recently said, ‘Hard, harsh and 
impractical as we may seem at present in 
holding strictly to the highest standard, 
it is to my mind the only course compati- 
ble with the deepest pity and love for the 
greatest number of our fellow beings liv- 
ing or as yet unborn.’’ Let those who 
hold other views work on according to 
their own convictions, and we will do the 
same, but above all things let us avoid all 
harshness of utterance or the tone that 
implies an impression of our own infalli- 
bility. I believe it is quite possible to be 
as unchristian by reason of our severity 
toward good people who, seeking the same 
end, propose a different means, as it would 
be for a white ribbon woman to open a 
saloon. 

Bitter denunciation of our co-workers 
implies a condition of heart that cannot 
be sweet with the love of God. “Let all 
bitterness and wrath and anger and 
clamor and evil speaking be put awiy 
from you, with all malice; and be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving 
one another, even as God for Christ’s sake 
hath forgiven you.” 


WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 


Woman’s suffrage, this greatest of all 
movements looking toward a real re- 
public, moves forward as steadily as the 
stars in their orbits, for ‘‘Nothing can 
arrest the progress of a true principle on 
its way to the hearts of an intelligent 
people.” 

The universal opposition of the alco- 
holic fraternity to woman’s vote is help- 
ing us among the best element of our 
people, and the worst can only hinder for 
awhile. The bitterness of their attack in 
Colorado, and more recently in California, 
has consolidated our friends, and every 
intelligent person is now perfectly aware 





that when we seek to win the ballot we 
shall have the entire liquor traffic against 
| Us. It is for this reason that the W. (. 
| T. U. has from the first believed that the 
most thorough-going fashion in which to 
| fight the women’s battle for the ballot is 
| to go into the campaign along with our 


| white ribbon women, who seek the ballot 


that they may protect the home against 
its deadliest foe. We do not believe that 
anything is gained by trying to conciliate 
the liquor oligarchy; to us it seems strat 
egic and honorable to fight it openly, for 
by this means we conciliate the good-will! 
of the temperance men, who are almost 
universally with us, and make for our 
selves friends among the more conserva- 
tive men and women of the Christian 
church. To this line of action we are 
more than ever committed by the ont- 
come of the recent California campaign 
in which the work of the liquor power 
was more than ever apparent, so that the 
defeat of the amendment to give women 
the ballot is publicly declared, by our ex 
perts of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association, to have been due to its con- 
solidated opposition. 
-_-——_— — 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 
BRIGHTON AND ALLSToN,—This young 
League, formed last June, is steadily 
growing, and promises well for the future. 
It has already thirty-two members, and 
officers as follows: President, Mis. 8. F. 
Hapgood; vice-presidents, Miss E. F. 
Blacker, Mrs. Laura P. Hallett; recording 
secretary, Miss Clara E, Matchett; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Gertrude Clark 
Coffin; treasurer, Mrs. Chas. F. Bates; ex- 
ecutive committee, Mrs. Ada F, Ham- 
mond, Mrs. Emma F. Brown, Mrs. Dorcas 
H. Lyman, Mrs. Carrie E. Marion, Mrs. 
Helen F. Wingate. 








THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—The unvarying suc- 
cess of the war dramas lends special inter- 
est to Bronson Howard's ‘ Shenandoah,” 
the coming week. The stage effects are 
by Messrs. Ansel Cook and Ben Craig, 
the great scene, the Shenandoah Valley, 
being a faithful study from sketches. An 
entire company of infantry and one of 
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season. My arrangements are such that 
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cavalry, as well as a battery of artillery, 
will take part. The cast is General Ha- 
verill, J. H. Gilmour; Colonel Kerchival 
West, Charles Mackay; Captain Hearts- 
ease, Tony Cummings; Frank Bedloe, N. 
H. Fowler; Gen. Francis Buckthorn, 
Horace Lewis; Captain Thornton, William 
Humphrey; Sergeant Barket, Lindsay 
Morison; Col. Robert Ellingham, J. L. 
See'ey; Surgeon Hardwick, Wm. C. Mas- 
son; Captain Lockwood, John B. Walker; 
Lieutenant of the U. S. Signal Corps, R. 
W. Chamberlain; Corporal Dunn, M. E, 
Greenleaf; Corporal Benson, John J. 
Geary; Lieutenant of Infantry, Roland 
Gillis; Private Wilkins, Charles Sampson; 
Gertrude Ellingham, Lillian Lawrence; 
Mrs. Haverill, Adelaide Cushman; Made- 
line West, Grace Atwell; Jenny Buck- 
thorn, Mary Sanders; Mrs. Edith Haverill, 
Florence Baker; Old Margery, Rose Mori- 
son; Jannette, Margaret Dunn. Follow- 
ing ‘Shenandoah,’’ Monday, Nov. 8, 
comes “Capt. Swift.’’ 


GRAND OPERA House.—Mr. Edward 
Harrigan’s annual tours, starring at the 
head of his own company, and presenting 
with artistic perfection an exquisite study 
of life in the poorer quarters of New York, 
is an event that will be welcomed by 
thousands. Mr. Harrigan does not com- 
pete with any other Americanactor. His 
long continued confinement to his New 
York Theatre was a serious loss to other 
cities. he returned to the stage two 
weeks ago in Philadelphia, and the size 
and enthusiasm of the audiences plainly 
proved his unflagging popularity. He is 
to appear at the Boston Grand Opera 
House next week, opening on Monday 
evening in “The Grip,’ first given by 
Harrigan and Hart. New music has been 
written for it by Dave Braham. ‘‘Grip” 
in the title refers to the hand-shake of 
two soldiers during the late war. The 
pledge is that the infant son of one shall be 
married to the infant daughter of the other. 
This pledge is ratified by the “grip” of a 
secret order. Twenty-one years later, the 
daughter's father, a colonel, is anxious 
to get out of his bargain, as he has heard 
that his old friend, a captain, settled in 
Texas after the war, has become a drunk- 
ard and gambler. The company includes 
Harry A. Fisher, George Merritt, Dave 
Braham, Jr., M. J. Kearney, James 
Cassidy, Thomas Granger, James Kearney, 
Hattie Moore, Rose Braham, and Jegsie 
Wyatt. Mr. Harrigan is remembered in 
“The Mulligan Guard Ball,” “Old Lav- 
ender,” ‘Reilly and the 400,” “The 
Leather Patch,’’ ‘‘Cordelia’s Aspirations,” 
“The Major,’ ‘McSorley’s Inflation,” 
and other exquisite comedies. Matinees 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. 

——_e—— 

PHYSICAL strength and energy con- 
tribute to strength of character, and both 
may be had by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, November 1, 

30 P.M. Art and Literature Committee Mr. 

ouis Prang will speak on ““The Walters Collection 
ases. 
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